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THE 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tavz to his promise, Lionel went over to 
the Hall on the morning following his conver- 
sation with Otho, and did not leave till even- 
ing, the interval being spent in roaming about 
the grounds and pts tes games of tennis, in 
which Adrienne joined. 

She could not play well yet, having only 
just commenced to learn, but she promised to 
be in time an excellent player—her sight was 
so keen, her niovements were so quick and 
agile, that she seemed to have every requisite 
for the game. 


Ralph, ho stood 

played, declared it. did him 

merry laugh—he li | to see her 

: tal it bringing het: hey 

mental.in br s 
After lunchéon, was Red aay to ted 


43 


enj 


game. 

She was very ey and lively; and_ Sir. 
» watching while Le 3 

to hear her. 


joying 
to feel that he had been ‘ane 


y 


[ON DELICATE GROUND. | 


act some business with his steward; and the 
three younger ones strolled out on the terrace, 
and from thence down the marble steps to the 
lawn, where Adrienne paused to gather a knot 
of rosebuds to place in her dress. 

* You are fond of flowers, Lady Lynwood ?” 
Lionel said, observing the action. 

‘ Yes,” she responded, simply. “I always 
think of Heaven as a place where flowers 
never fade.”’ 

Otho’s lip curled a little contemptuously at 
the answer, but to Lionel the fancy seemed 
graceful enough. 

“IT had forgotten that I have a letter to 
write, which I want sent to the village in time 
for the afternoon ;” observed the former, 
as if struck by a sudden thought. ‘‘ Will you 
excuse me for a few minutes, Adrienne ?’’ 

‘“‘ Certainly.” 

“T su I shall find you out here when I 
have finished my correspondence? ”’ 

“Oh, yes; the day is much too lovely to be 

mt indoors—at st, I think so,’’ she 
with a ce ut Lionel; ‘but I don’t 





wish to co) Mr. Egerton to remain out if 
che prefers being in the house.”’ 
ae 
Ds ation Jou * : 
\3 aos 7 oF | / 








‘*‘ Which is assuredly not the case,”’ put in 
the young man, smiling. “I am as fond of 
the fresh air as you are, and nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than the privilege of being 
allowed to stay with you, while Captain Lyn- 
wood writes his letter.’’ 

‘‘ You had better show Egerton the cascade 
in the shrubbery, Adrienne,” said Otho, as 
he turned away. ‘‘It has been made since 
his departure from England, and he'll think 
it a great improvement.” 

Adrienne obeyed the suggestion, and led the 
way through a tangled labyrinth of shrubs to 
& more open space, where a miniature water- 
fall dashed itself into.spray against the great 
stones that were piled up to intercept its pro- 
gress. ; 

It was very pretty just here, in the green 
hush of the noontide. Overhead the branches 
of the trees interiaced so thickly. that the sun- 
light only pierced through in places, and fell 
trerhulously on the moss below, while the heat 
and glare of the summer day were subdued 
to a cool greenness that was very refreshing. 

Multitudes of ferns of every variety grew 
about, their fronds waving like long, graceful 
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feathers, and fotgloves; and other wild 
flowers "Were eq plentiful. 

* Ts if not pretty?’ A@rienne said, as she 
seated Herself Oa rustic bench, and invited 
him toa place at her side. ‘If one had. re- 
tained one’s old belief in fairies and ‘wood 
elves one would imagine this to be just the 
sort of place they would love to haunt.” 

“Yes,” he answered, jestingly; “and who 
shall say they Have vanished? For ought we 
know they may still dance about in their 
magic eivéles at midnight, and hide away in 
the bells of foxgloves, or under the toadstools, 
in the daytime. This is a prosaic age, cer- 
tainly ; but I don’t see why, when we are in 
the country, and away from this terrible 
civilisation which is such an enemy to poetry, 
we should not indulge in the old myths once 
more.”’ 

‘“‘ They were certainly very charming,”’ said 
Adrienne, musingly. “Imagine sitting here 
and then looking up toeneotnter the laughing 
eyes of a fawn from the leaves, or 
Undine rising slowly from water, 
with lilies | fy alamont suailio one wish: oneself 
back in the of dwys; wWiten such beliefs were 
possible,” 

“The poetry of whieh their form was the 
embodiment is still with us;.only it has taken 
a different shape.” 

She shook her head dissentingly. 

‘“T don’t think'so: T-usediteronce, but. now 
it seems to me poetry is dead.” 

He looked at her keent did! thre eon - 
fession mean on her lips 


tosstnat ae aoatcmamede cai wanpilly 


at the 

“E itis true. Timed’ to fest 
much mone i little gaamateat Bras: 
sels than F jane, Betor al 
happier new,” 


‘How eotid T be otherwise 7 


sinwply teraiag her lustrouseyes eae 


“E e iso good to nite, 80 
cally i and Otto.” ~ 

“ aynwood ?”” 

A shadow'ef umré8treanteever her face. 

‘‘ Yes—at least, I think I like him very 
much, but He impresses me strangely some- 
times. Feannot explain how exactly, but I 
feel as if # edld wind were blowing over me, 
and chilling my heart. I¢ sounds stupid, does 
it not? Am more than that, it is ungrateful 


to spealt- of it, for he iskindness itself towards | 


me.” 

Lionel did not speak for a 
matter 6f fact, he was lost im thought. He 
had fenced he kmew Olio 
character pretty - and 


imagined the officer’s rage: ae dil wiiéle’s 


marriage would be unbounded—indeed, he 
never for a moment supposed that he would 
deign to set foot in Lynwood Hallkagain. But 
here he was, accepting his disinheritance with 
the most perfect grace, and instead of exhibit- 
ing animosity towards the woman who had 
supplanted him, treating her with uniform 
consideration—even affection. 

It was strange, certainly, but Lionel sup- 
posed he must have misjudged his old -s¢hool- 
fellow, or that the character of the latter had 
undergone some change. 

Presently a slight sound made him look up, 
and he saw the object of his: thoughts coming 
towards them, accompanied’ by Sir Ralph. 

They stopped when they were a few paces 
off, and the soldier said, laughingly,— 

“‘ Don’t they look idyllic, thosetwo? They 
might be sitting for a picture of Strephon and 
Amaryllis.” 

Sir Ralph did not look particularly plefised 
at the comparison, but his brow cleared a 
Iittle as he seated himself beside his wife. 

“Have you been here long?” he inquired. 

“Not very long—about half an hour, T 
should think.” 

‘But that is long,” he said, the frown re- 
turning. 

“Ts it?” Advienne said, imio¢ently. 








1 that}am mach - 
tne ee 


did not«seeth so—the time Bas passed véry 
quickly.” 

The bafonet rose rather hastily, and offewed 
his‘arm, whith she took, and théy-walked-back 
towards the house, followed by the two young, 
men. . 
“Have you had much __ boating this 
summer?” asked Lionel, breaking the pause 
that ensued. 

“Not a great deal—I am not much of'a 
waterman, you know. Adrienne was saying 
the other day how much she should like to 
learn to scull, and I was too modest to offer 
to teach her, as I was conscious of how very 
unscientific was my own method. You are a 
‘swell’ on the water, aren't you ? ”’ 

“T used. to pull di you see, I had 
such excellent facilities’ practising at 
King’s Dene, as the river was so near at 
hand.”’ 

* Well, we have the same facilities here. You 
had better take Lady Lynwood out, and give 


her one or two lessons,”’ said Otho, carelessly, 
and, of course, Egerton i ‘essed 
his willingness to do’so. 

A ingly the next day when he came to 
the Hall he found Adrienne dressed in a loose 
white flannel costume, and Otho busy with his. 
fishing tackle. 

“Pm sorry I ” said Sir 





she was soon glad to resume her old seat. 

“Isn't this delightful?” she said, enthusi- 
astically, as she leaned back, and looked round 
her with a deep sigh of pleasure. “I wish 
your sister had Been with us, Mr. Egerton.” 

‘Yes, I tried my best to persuade her to 
come, for I knew she would enjoy it; but she: 
declined on account of a bad he. I 
fancy she has not recovered from that faint- 
ing fit she had the other night a%.your:house.”’ 

“Tt was such a severe éne,’’ neturned 
Adrienne, sympathstically. ‘‘I wonder what 
caused it.’’ 

“ Phe heat of the room, Fexpedt; at least, 
that is whatshe herself attributes it to. ‘ She 
says she went out on the terrace for the pur 
pose of getting a little fresh air; but it was 
too late, the misehief was-alreatty dene.” 

‘* When is she going to be married’? asked’ 
Otho. 

Lionel’s brow clouded. 

“T don’t know—nothing is settled yet.” 

“Do you know her fianté?” 

“No, never saw him; but I expect I shall 
next week, for he is coming down to King’s 
Dene. I think it is his wish the wedding 
should take place without delay.” 

“ Naturally,” observed Otho, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 





Tt . 


They had luncheon on an island about tide” 






When it was ovexfOtho annowitged his 


d 
f on of ng. ie < 
‘ “ What s yon two@o? *he inquited. 
“fT think I shalftake Lady Lyn’ to see 
the ruins of the old monastery ; it is not very 
-far—not-more than a mile, I should think.” 
“Do so, by all means, and when you come 
| back I hope I shall be able to show you, as 
the result of my industry, enough fish for 
breakfast to-morrow morning,” 
Adrienne thought that it was even plea- 
santer without Ot i i did 
not put the thought into words, but it suggested 
itself involuntarily. Lionel seemed less re- 
served when they were alone, and they could 
talk more freely of the many tastes they 
shared in common, of books, and music, 
and art, besides which he had many stories to 
tell her of the ‘adventures that had befallen 
him in the far East, and she was never tired 
of listening. 


He the giftief wo: inting in a. 
ume teens. and spoke @ certain: 


= 
: 







ic eloquence tha#'raarno risk of weary- 
ie eecnen He no ¢@gotist, and re- 
frained as much @6* from mentioning 


his own exploits; but Ie could not always: 
ss and it became clear'that his life 
a the Inst'few years had been full of colour, 
i ; 
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blaze o oa over with 
the white‘and-yell ry Of moon daisies, 
and every now and again they came upon a 
roup of cattle, knee-deep in water, and look- 
ing with large, mild-eyed astonishment at the 
rm | man and young woman whose boat 
glided so swiftly past the forget-me-not fringed 
banks. 

The water lilies were over, but their great, 
broad, cool leaves lay like green plates on the 
surface of the water, through which Adrienne 
was trailing her slim white and thén 
holding them up, and letting the glittering 
drops slip through, with a childish enjoyment 
that made Lionel smile. 

The excursion was to him very pleasant, and 
the day a red letterone'in his calendar. Why 
could not life be ever thus—why could he not: 
always float onwards inthe sunshine, withthe 
aitd # fufr-womanrenslini¢oppostie, Wixe eyes 
and # “woma i ; 
were bluer than cithor ae tia shove Gan, 
or the forgét-me-not flowers on the bank 7 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Grisenr’Firgunar had a very fine tower 
house, sumptuously furnished, and’ ont. 
on the park ; but beyond this, he had officesin 
the city, where losns of fabulous amounts 
were negotiated, and where only a favoured 
Orrthesfternoon in question, he wes 





miles higher up the river than< Kay's Dette, 


ithere alone, leaning back 
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chair, and gazing threugh the smoky windows 
at the chinmeysand roofs that constituted the: 


view. But it was not of thé view he was) 


meditating—his thoughts were away from: hot, 
dusty London, at King's Dene, and it was.with 
the ime daughter of the house that they 
were chi ean ‘ 

He was as'mu ny love with — as it 
was posite for him to'be im love with ; 
which is to s#y, that her beauty had ‘abe 3 
vivid held on his-senses, and he felt that he 


would give half his fortune to make her his | 


wife. , She would be his wife, and*soon 
too, for he had resolved the iage should 
take place -witheut niore delay than wae pos- 
sible, and that the date should be fixed the 
ext tine he-saw'her. 

Suddenty, His meditations were interrupted 
by a-knoek at the door, and the entrance of a 
clerk. 


a 3 ‘wishes to see you, sir,” hesaid, 


res ’ 

oe. S ! tepested Farquhar in surprise, 
and seein ty theughts flew to Nathalie. 
“Show her tp immediately,” he added, and 
stood waiting in breathless suspense witil she 
appeared, when he sank down on hiv cheir 
again, muttering-en-oath below his breath. 

This was net Nathalie—it was a woman: of 
shorter statete, and less: graceful presence, 
dressed in a long‘ ulster, and wearing'a thick 
veil over her face, whieh she flumg aside 
directly the elerk left the room. ‘The oouzite- 
nance thus revealed was, or rather had been, 
handsome, for now it was worn and haggard, 
and the only beauty remaining lay in the large 
derkieyes, and the abundant black hair. 

“ You ! muttered Farquhar, by way of 

g, and to judge from his tone of. voice, 
visiter was not exactly a welcome one. 

‘“Yes, Gilbert, it is I1—Joyce. Have you 
nothing’to say to me?” she asked, very wist- 
fully, and she'came and knelt at his: side, 
looking up into his eyes, while her own softened 
by itttenseemotion. “ Are you not-gladto-see 
me?” 

This intreduetion seemed to surprise him 
considierably—he had evidently expected one 
of » very different nature, and the words that 
hed Been'on his lips died away unuttered, as 
he saw it would be expedient to change the 
tone he: had intended adopting towards her. 

He raised her from her humble attitude, 
kissed her, and placed her on a chair near his 
own. 

‘* Of course I am glad to see you, so long as 
you are reasonable; but I told you you were 
: not toceme to my office—I strengly objeet to 
having private and business affairs mingled.” 

“But TI had no other chanee-of seeing you, 
for ifI had gone to your chambers, I should 
have been refused admittamee as I was ence 
before, and I dared not risk it. Ah! Gilbert,” 
she her wasted hands together and 
looked into his face, with eyes that were as 
eloquent as words; “I can’t tell you how I 
longed to see you—how I fi all the past, 
wd the cruel wrong you had me, just for 
the desire to look m your faceand hear your 


voice once 5 

F raid. not respond to ‘this outburst, 
and prtifubas it was in its expression of # leve 
that that had survived shante and neglect, its 
only: Sore = —— ae ‘ . 

“Yes, yes, Joyce; it is v of you, 
know, but did T not tell you raust be an 
end of ‘that sort of six months ago?’” 
he-said, a little impa y, and taking up a 
ruler‘that lay on the table, and playing with 
it restlessly. 

Her head sank om her bosom, the light dying 
out of her eyes. ; 

‘“‘T know you did—you‘said words that were 
as cruel as an adder’s sting, and that cut me 
like sharp knives, and if I-had‘had a pistol in 
my at the time I should ‘have shot you 
dead for saying them!” she muttered. “ But 
since"then my little baby has been born, and 
it has your eyes, Gilbert, and when I looked 
into them I 
membered that -you had lovet 


| yow would love meagain,. and make me your 
_ wife; for tire: sake of our “te 
She caught his hand and held it tightly, as 
‘if detemnined Hershonid not eseape her, but 
should hear all! she had to say, while his eye- 
tbrows met together in a heavy frown across 
his: forehead, and with his free hand he 
drummed against the table with the ebony 
valer. He did not speak for a few minutes, 
jandshe:pursued the advantage she fancied she 
had gained. 

‘“ Ah ) Gilbert, you will marry me at last!” 
she exclaimed, her veice quivering with 
triumph; “you said you would when I con- 
sented to leave my home for you, aad you will 
keep your i E will be such a good 
| wife,” she added, with piteous eagerness. ‘I 
| will never do or:say a thing to vex you will 
| conquer my bed temper, and you'shall never 
| see me ima, passion again—I——’’ 
| Hemadeian imperative gesture for silence, 
' which she obeyed, while every limb trembled 
with the excitement under which she had 
spoken. It was evident she was a woman of 
very nervous temperament, and entirely 
swayed by her emotions while they lested— 
| equally patent wae! tise fact that this: man hed 
taken such a@ hold on her affections that she 
was utterly powerless to resist the inmgpulse 
that made his:presence a: necessity to her, and 
which had ideiven her back te him after he 
hed:sent her away with cold looksand haysher 


“} thought,” he said, after a pause, asd 
speaking with deliberation, ‘I thought. the 
last: time we met I told you that I was ver 
willing to make you an allowance, but that ail 
our former —o must come to an end, 
as has pened since then to induee 
me to alter: my decision.” 

“ Yes! something has happened,” she inter- 
rupted, “my baby has been boxn—yow son, 
Gilbert.” 

“J de notsee how that affcets tle queation, 
éxcept that I'am willing to increase the 
promised amount,’ he responded, coldly. 
“ Listen to me, Joyce, and donot. interrupt me 
until I have finished. It.is quite impossible I 
can marry you-—our relative. positions. forbid 
it.’ 

‘““You did not say that when you were 
courting me!” she broke in, passionately, and 
heediese of his:caution; “you were willing 
enough to promise anything then !”’ 

“ Well, yousee, I was, or fancied myself, in 
love with you, and one says a. good deal one 
doesn’t meam under those eircumstances, and 
forthe: sake of a pretty face.” 

“It is pretty no longer ?” 

“No,” heassented, regarding her critically. 
“Tt is certainly very different from what it 
was, but I you have been erying, and 
making a of yourself generally, without 
remembering that tears wash away beauty— 
you'll be all right after a little while, and get 
your old looks back again—” he did not in the 
least belicye it, but he thought it better to 
pacify her vanity, which hie first admission 
might have wounded. ‘“ Now I want to come 
to # clear understanding with you so that there 
may be no mistakein future, as there-has been 
to-day. then,,let me impress.upon you 
the fact that you. must not foree yourself into my 
presence, for it is an i ibility that we can 
ever be more to each other tham friends, and 
we shall not even be that woless you are 
reasonable. As I told you before, Lam willing 
to make you an aliowance——”’ t 

“Yes,” she imterrupted again, “you 
es and I threw it back in your 

ea. 

“I know you did,’ he quietly acquiesced, 
“ but since then you have had time for reflec- 
tion,.aad I don’t suppose you will be such a 
fooknow.”” 

“ And doyou think your gold will compensate 
tor the loss of your affection ?” 

He shrugged hie shoulders indifferently. 

‘‘ Ereally cannot say, looking at it from your 
poiat of view, bub if I gave my 





own pe 
opinion, I should answer ‘ Yes!’ The fact is, 
Zoyce, I. donot care for you any longer—it may 





be: brutal to tell you this, but itis fax better 
speak plainly than to let you: go. om deceiving 
yourself—your vile temper and: reproaches 
swept away all the leve I ence bore you, and 
now, the only thing I am: willing te do, is to 
make you an allowance of » hundxed- and fifty 
pounds a year—a fortune to.a woman. of your 
station.” 

She rose up and faced hiua, her eyas flashing 
her lips full of » fiery, impadient, scorn, her 
attitude instinct with. defiance. 

“ And I tell you 5 wilknot aecept it Low ac 
T have fallen, I have not. come:to sacha depth 
as you would force me into; and, while I haxe 
strength to werk, I will: never be beheldan. to 
you for a penny piece—me, ermy boy. I] came 
to. you af love that had outlasted shame 


| and anguish, and’ had mastered even my own 


resolution ; but I goaway full of hate, and. my 
only hope:now is, that I may. sometime avenge 
make you suffer as you haye 


Saying which, shedropped her veil, and weat 
out into the crowded streets, where she was 
soon lost to view in the busy throngs that weae 
hurrying to and fre. 

Farquhar sat still for a few minutes 
after she had left, and seemed te be ponder 


img. 

“I'm glad she isgome—sheis a capricinus, am, 
comfortable sertof weman, whom one is meyer 
sure of,” he muttered to himself at. length; 
‘cand I always had a queer faney that dhe 
might do me some misehief, if sha, hada 
chance. Well, I made‘her@ fair offer; and if 
she chooses to refuse it, it’s her fault, net 
mine—lI can’t run after her,aad implore her to 
accept the money, and after all, I was willing 
to treat her well, if she would have: lot, ave—it 
was all her infernal temper——’” 

Mr. Farquhar’s ite ti 
abrupt conclusion, for he: jum 
put on his hat and went eat. 

Was he trying to escape from. that. uzcom- 
fortable thing we call ‘conscience? ” 


CHAPTER XY. 

“Do you think I have snfficient}y profiied 
by my lessons in sculling as te te able to 
manage a boat myself?’’ asked Adrienne, one 
morning, as she and Otho Lynwedd «trolled 
idly along towards the river. 

“T should imagine. so ; you seem. to have got 
on very rapidly.” 

“Then I think I shall take the Wates- 
Lily out for an hour or two; I aap auxious 
to test my powers,” 

“Which is to say, you are willing todie. 
pense with my company !”’ laughed the young 
man 


“T did not mean that,” said Lady Lyx wood, 
blushing; ‘‘but I thought I heard you say 
you were going to be busy this:morring,”’ 

“Solam. I ought to be writing letters.a¢ 
the present moment, in fact; but the tempta- 
tion of a walk with you was too strong fer 
me.”’ 

“Then I shall only be doin duty b 
sending you back.” ” 11 UT RI 

“ At least, let me start yow on your expeds, 
tion before I am banished,” he said, and whea 
they got to the boathouse he drew the 
Water-Lily from her nook, and proceeded 
to arrange the cushions and make alk provisions 
for her o¢cnpier’s comfert; then he helped 
Adrienne in, and put theseulls ready for her 
use 


“« Which way shall I go?” sheasked, lookiag 
up at him with her blue eyes, under 
whose innocent gaze his:own shifted uneasily 
‘“*T have never been down the river yet, se 
perhaps I had better go up, as i know my 
wa Rid 

Otho pulled his moustache, ani: seemed to 
be lost in thought, while hig: eyes were fixed 
on the ground in a meditative manner, that 
the triviality of the question to be decided 
hardly seemed te warrant. 

“Tt seems quite a momentous isne}” 
la d Adrienne, who was in particulurhy 

spirits—perhaps at the prospect of being 


came toon 
up hastily, 
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alone, for solitude was a luxury seldom 
accorded her, and she enjoyed it in proportion 
to its novelty, 

“I was. only wondering which would be 
* easier ~- for you,” he responded, “‘and I 

think you will enjoy it better if you go down, 
for the current is not so strong here as it is 
higher up.” 

“ But then, I don’t know my way down, as 
I said before,’ she demurred. 

“There is nothing to know—there are no 
backwaters for some. distance, so you will float 
quite easily down the main stream, and it 
won’t be such hard work for you coming back. 
Nevertheless, pray do as you like,” he added, 
hastily, and with a slight smile; “ perhaps if 
you go towards King’s Dene you may meet 
Lionel Egerton on the bank.” 

Something in his tone made her look up in 
a quick, half-startled manner, but he did not 
return her gaze, and she said at once,— 

“I shall take your advice, and go on an 
exploring expedition in an unknown country. 
Meanwhile, pray for my safe return,” laugh- 
ing. 
“That, you may rest assured, I shall do,”’ 
he responded, and Adrienne dipped her sculls 
into the water, and went floating down the 
stream, looking like a lovely incarnation of 
the spring in its fresh beauty. 

Otho watched her until she was out of 
sight, and then turned round, and walked 
slowly back towards the Hall, very thought- 
fully pulling his moustache the while. 

On the terrace outside the house he met Sir 
Ralph. 

“T thought you had gone out with your 
steward,” he observed, as he joined him. 

“ Yes; I went over some of the land with 
him, and told him what trees I wanted felled, 
but I didn’t feel much inclination for walking, 
so I left him on the understanding that I 
should give him the rest of my instructions 
to-morrow,” replied the Baronet. 

‘It is certainly rather warm for walking,” 
Otho remarked, absently. 

“Where is Adrienne?” inquired Sir Ralph. 

“T left her, not half-an-hour ago, down by 
the river. She wanted to be alone, so she 
banished me, and I obediently carried out her 
wishes.”’ 

Sir Ralph laughed. 

“ T think she contrives to have all her wishes 
gratified—at least, I do my best to fulfil 
them. You and she seem to get on very well 
together.” 

‘* We do, I am happy to say; but, really, it 
would be almost an impossibility not to get on 
with her—she is so sweet and charming.” 

‘**T am, indeed, rejoiced to hear you say so,” 
exclaimed his uncle, eagerly. ‘I wasafraid,”’ 
he added, ina more hesitating jmanner, “ that 
perhaps you might have a prejudice against 
a would have been only natural if yon 
had.” 

Otho was silent a moment, then he looked 
up, and met Sir Ralph’s gaze. 

“TI will be candid with you, and confess that 
you are right. I certainly did start with a 
prejudice against her, and, as you say, it was 
only natural; for, of course, I in common 
with other people, could not respect a young 
girl who, we fancied, had married for the sake 
of money and a title ’’—he was looking fixedly 
at his uncle as he said this, and he saw the 
Baronet wince under his words, as if a sudden 
pain had caught him. ‘ However, I am glad 
to say my prejudice has vanished under the 
influence of her charms, and I acknowledge 
myself one of the most devoted of her slaves.” 

Sir Ralph did not speak for some time. He 
knew quite well what people had said regard- 
ing the motives which had actuated his young 
bride in her marriage, but, for all that, it was 
none the pleasanter to hear them spoken of. 
He would fain have forgotten the difference in 
their ages, have persuaded himself that she 
forgot it too, and that her love for him was of 
the same nature as his for her, and it was not 
agreeable to be reminded of the extreme im- 
probability of his wishes. Perhaps he was in 
a slight degree irritated with his nephew, and 





this fact may have induced him to broach a 
subject which he felt Otho would hardly enjoy 
discussing. 

“Tam going to make my will,” hesaid. ‘“I 
never did it before, for if anything had hap- 
pened to me you would have been m i 
and there was no one else to whom I desired 
to leave anything. As you seem to think 
Adrienne made a sacrifice in marrying me, it 
is only just that she should be amply com- 

sated for it when she becomes a widow,” 
he added, with a touch of satire in his voice. 
‘“‘T earnestly hope Heaven will bless us with 
children, and in that case my eldest son will, 
of course, inherit the title and all my landed 
roperty—not that I shall forget you, Otho. 
¢ is my intention to leave you the sum of 
thirty thousand pounds, which will bring you 
in a very decent annual income, and enable 
you to live as a gentleman; while, if I have 
no son, the title will go to you, and certain 
estates with it, but I shall leave Lynwood 
Hall to Adrienne for her life, and also give her 
a life interest in the lands belonging to it.” 

Otho did not immediately reply, but kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and, after a 
slight pause, Sir Ralph said,— 

‘What do you think of my testamentary 
intentions?” 

‘I think they are extremely fair—even 
generous, so far as I am concerned,” he re- 
plied, slowly; “but you have always proved 
yourself so liberal towards me that I felt sure 
you would continue to be so. Nevertheless, I 
thank you very heartily.” 

The Baronet involuntarily breathed a sigh 
of relief. He had wished his nephew to know 
in what terms he pu making his will, 
but had hitherto refrained from mentioning 
the subject, as he intuitively felt it could 
scarcely prove a pleasant one for the man who 
had for so long regarded himself as his heir. 

“Ah! there is Egerton coming up the 
avenue,” he said, glad to change the conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘ He seems to have taken a great fancy to 
Lynwood Hall of late,” observed the officer, 
with a sneer he was unable to repress; ‘he 
is here nearly every day.” 

“It is at your invitation,” retorted the 
Baronet, sharply. 

Otho shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Tt was at first, but now he has become so 
entirely un ami de la maison that he does not 
wait for an invitation.” 

“He is quite right. Formalities between 
such near neighbours and old friends as the 
Egertons and myself are absurd, and I am 
delighted to see them dispensed with.”’ 

“Oh! of course. I quite agree with you. 
Besides, Lionel Egerton would be an acquisi- 
tion anywhere—he is so handsome, and genial, 
and an athlete into the bargain. Adrienne 
owes her skill at tennis and boating entirely 
to his instruction. He will be disappointed 
not to find her at home.”’ 

If he were he did not say so, for after 
inquiring how she was, he did not mention her 
name again, but announced some message 
from his father as the reason of his visit; and 
presently Otho withdrew into the library. 

Once he felt himself alone, the feelings he 
had been careful to repress in his uncle’s 
presence found vent, and a change that was 
perfectly marvellous in its rapidity came over 
his face, the stereotyped smile it had formerly 
worn giving place to an expression of most 
deadly hatred and malignity. 

He seated himself in a chair, but his excite- 
ment would not allow him to remain there, 
and presently he got up, and paced swiftly up 
and down the room. 

‘Fool, idiot that he is to imagine I should 
be-content with a paltry thirty thousand 
pounds while she has the estates,’ he mut- 
tered, half audibly; ‘I, who have always 
looked upon myself as their prospective 
master ; I, who, by every law of justice, should 
be their master, to consent to this chit of 
a girl having them! It is abominable, mon- 
strous!” 

For some time his agitation prevented his 





Citing ing calmly, but after awhile he made a 
ort to obtain his self-possession, and 
partly succeeded. 

He resumed his seat in front of the lib 
table, and mentally went over all Sir Ralpi 
had said during their interview. 

Briefly, it resolved itself into this: If the 
Baronet had children, as it was probable 
enough he would, all Otho could expect would 
be thirty thousand pounds; and if he died 
childless, then the title would go to the young 
man, and those estates that went with it. 
These latter were very few, producing at most 
an income of about three thousand a-year, and 
did not include Lynwood Hall, which was to 
belong to Adrienne for life. 

‘* Which means that I shall never have it,”’ he- 
muttered, savagely. ‘‘ Besides being more than 
ten years younger than I am, herconstitution is 
superb, and, barring accidents, she will probably 
live to be an old woman, while I shall certainly 
not reach the age of three scoreand ten years—I 
have not taken enough care of myself for that— 
so that unless she dies without children I must 
make up my mind to letting Lynwood Hall go 
from me. Thirty thousand pounds! I wonder 
how far that would go with my creditors. If 
they only knew my kind uncle’s intentions, 
they would be down on me like a flock of 
ravening wolves, eager for their prey.” 

He smiled grimly at the thought, and con- 
tinued his meditations. 

‘“My only security lies in her death, and 
stranger things have happened than that a girl 
of eighteen should die—life is uncertain at the 
best of times, as we all know. Suppose’’—a 
strange smile hovered on his lips—‘' suppose, 
for instance, she should be brought in this 
very evening, drowned—how odd it would be, 
and yet how natural! She goes out in a boat 
alone, on a part of the river that is known to 
be dangerous, and with a very imperfect 
knowledge of rowing, and an inability to 
swim a stroke; something touches the little 
skiff, and it upsets, leaving her struggling in 
the water ; it is a lonely place, no help is near, 
and my lady is drowned. The story been 
acted over and over again, and another repeti- 
tion could hardly occasion surprise. People 
would sigh, and say it was sad, and Adrienne, 
Lady Lynwood, would lie in the vault with 
her husband’s ancestors, while I should re- 
sume my old position as her husband’s heir.”’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 

No thought of possible harm entered 
Adrienne’s head, as she floated down the. 
stream, on whose surface the broad lily leaves 
lay, and in which the willows on the margin, 
mirrored themselves as their long tresses 
droo gracefully downwards until they 
touched the water. 

Otho had not been far out in his suggestion 
of her wish to banish him, for as a matter of 
fact, she infinitely preferred her own society 
to his on that particular morning. Witty and 
amusing as he was, there were yet certain 
chords in his nature that jarred upon her, and 
of late she had had a great deal of his com- 
pany, for he had been constantly at her side. 

There was no need for her to row, for the 
current was strong enough to carry her along 
as fast as she wished to go, so she let the sculls 
lie idly in the rowlocks, and drifted quietly 
down, watching the osier-fringed banks slide 
past, and catching sight, every now and then, 
of a smooth brown body, and a pair of bright 
eyes, amongst the rushes—a rat reconnoitring, 
and seudding swiftly back to his hole as he 
found his privacy invaded. 

She was thinking what a change these few 
last months had wrought in her destiny, and 
telling herself how good and kind Sir Ralph 
was to her, and how fortunate she had been to 
find such a protector. If she had not becn 
befriended by him, she would have had to 
drudge on through life as a governess—there 
would have been no youth, no hope, no bright- 
ness in such a fate, ani he rescued her 
from it, and given her all that luxurious wealth 
could procure, added to an untiring devotion. 
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If she had been more given to introspection, 
she might have wondered at the peculiar in- 
sistance with which she repeated to herself all 
Sir Ralph had done for her, as if she would 
force herself to be grateful, and compel a love 
that would not come spontaneously; but— 
young, and innocent as she was—she was only 
conscious of a veawe uneasiness—a regret not 
only that she could not sufficiently repay her 
husband’s devotion, but that she did not even 
give him as much as was in her power. - 

Brought face to face with her own sen- 
proce ee Lacy to rng that was not 
thoro y py—that she was not even as 
happy as she Mad been on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, when she and Sir Ralph were 
alone ; and yet, for all that, she felt older, and 
more fully capable of appreciating happiness 
in the abstract; she was developing in eve: 
way, and a deeper comprehension of life, an 
its manifold joys and sorrows, had taken pos- 
session of her. 

Perhaps this latter fact was due to her 
intercourse with Lionel Egerton, whose ideas 
and opinions so entirely coincided with her 
own, and in whose soci she felt more 
thoroughly at home than she ever felt with 
anyone en her own father. 

“I wonder how it is,” she mused; as she 
drifted down in the solitude and glory of the 
summer morning, whose stillness was only 
broken by the songs of birds, or the occasional 
lowing of cattle. 

‘*Even the first day I spoke to him, I did 
not feel at all as if he were a stranger, and 
now I have a sort of idea, sometimes, that he 
understands my thoughts even before they are 
uttered. I am never afraid of telling him 
what I feel.” 

This was true, and many dim poetic 
fancies, that she had carefully hidden away in 
the inmost recesses of her maiden soul, had 
come to light under the influence of Lionel’s 
sympathy—she was so sure he would never 
ead at her as “ romantic ’’—that he would 
comprehend her rregary Mejden though it were 
veiled in the vaguest of language—in point of 
fact there} was a bond of union between them 
that both were conscious of, and that neither 
attempted to analyse. 

She was thinking of him in a dreamy, 
meditative sort of way, as she had lately got 
into the habit of doing, when suddenly she 
became aware that the boat was drifting much 
faster than it had hitherto done, and that the 
current had grown a great deal stronger. 
The water, too, was less placid looking, and 
seemed to be hurrying impetuously forward. 

Adrienne came out of her reverie very 
quickly and changed her seat—for up to the 
present she had been sitting in the stern with 
the steering-ropes over her shoulders. 

Now she seized the sculls, and, by backing 
water, endeavoured to hold the boat up; but 
her efforts were useless, the current was too 
strong to be resisted, and she could not even 
guide her frail little skiff to the bank. 

At the same moment a large board, with 
the word “‘ Danger!’’ printed in big letters, 
attracted her attention, and a noise, as of 
— waters, sounded in her ears. 

Involuntarily she dropped the sculls and 
looked round, and then she saw in front the 
stream foaming over a few that were 
all the protection left against a weir, which, 
asa matter of fact—although she did not 
know it—was one of the most dangerous on 
the river. 

But although she was unaware of its repu- 
tation she was not ignorant of the extent of 
her own peril, and a sudden deadly sickness 
fell upon her, making her brain whirl in a 
dizzy effort to prevent herself from fainting. 

She looked hopelessly round and endeavoured 
to cry out and attract attention, but her 
voice deserted her, and she only made an in- 
articulate sound that ended in a low wail, 
as she slipped from her seat and crouched 
os in the bottom of the boat utterly inert 


A paca g thoughts flashed though her 
brain with lightning-like rapidity in those few 





awful moments. Must she die—she who was 
80 young—on whose brow the roses of eighteen 
summers had not yet faded—she who ought 
to have revelled in life as a butterfly revels in 
the sunshine ? 

Oh! the thought was awful, awful! and yet 
the doom hung over her, and no effort on her 
own part could prevent it, for her little skiff 
would be instantly dashed to pieces in those 
foaming waters and she herself must drown! 

A rapid phantasmagoria passed before her 
eyes. She saw herself at school in the Belgian 
capital—she saw Sir Ralph as he appeared 

ore her on the first occasion of their meet- 
ing—she saw Otho Lynwood with a smile 
that seemed to mock her—and then Lionel 
Egerton rose before her mental vision, and 
involuntarily she clasped her hands together 
and uttered his name. 

‘* If he were here—if he were only here to 
save me!” broke from her white lips, in an 
anguish deeper than she had ever before 
experienced. 

ife is so sweet to us—so sweet! Yes, even 
when clouds lower round us, and a dark veil 
shrouds the future in its impenetrable folds— 
how much more, then, when blue skies are 
above andjthe glory of youth’s sunshine plays 
about our feet 

It is so hard to relinquish the hold we have 
on existence, and to realise the fact that in a 
few hours—in a few minutes—we shall have 
yielded it up, and the great world will go on 
‘* spinning down the groove of change”’; but, 
so far as we are concerned, it will have come 
to an end. 

The tide of life will ebb and flow as before, 
bearing on its bosom the weal or woe of hu- 
manity. But what will it have to do with 
us when once heart and brain are stilled ? 

These thoughts did not shape themselves 
into words, but they flashed like fire on poor 
Adrienne’s consciousness, while a deadly chill 
of fear at facing that terrible Unknown took 
hold upon her like an icy hand. 

Innocent as she was, and stainless as was 
her conscience, she experienced that purely 
human terror of Death, which assails us all— 
the darkness and silence and chill touched her, 
and she shuddered at what must follow. 


(To be continued.) 








SINNED AGAINST. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued). 

‘‘Can Isee Mrs. Russell?’’ Bertram asked, 
gravely. 

There was no demur now. He was shown 
into the little parlour. 

Mrs. Russell sat in a low chair by the fire. 
Bertram thought he had never seen anyone 
so fearfully altered. She seemed suddenly 

wn old, and she started on his entrance as 
though struck with some sudden pain. 

*“‘T hope you have not forgotten me?” 

The widow trembled like an aspen leaf. 

‘“*T never forget old faces.” 

‘* T have come on a very grave errand,”’ said 
Bertram, eagerly. ‘“ Mrs. Russell, I want my 
wife.” 

“Your wife? ”’ 

“IT should have said my future wife. Mrs. 
Russell, I love your niece with passionate 
affection. I can make her Lady Bertram 
and give her almost princely wealth. You 
will not refuse me May?” 

“I cannot refuse her to you.” 

“ You will let me see here?”’ 

** She is not here.” 

‘** Not here! ” F 

‘“‘T have not seen her for months—not since 
a day last May. She left Acacia Villa sud- 
denly while I was absent. I have never seen 
or heard of her since.” : 

** Never!”’ 

‘“Never once. I thought at the time you 
were concerned in her going.” 

Sir Bertram looked into her face. 

‘*T was concerned in it. I travelled to Lon- 





don in her company, but—I mean she deter- 
mined to return to you. She took a ticket for 
Easton. She actually commenced the journey.’’ 

‘* She never came.”’ 

Sir Bertram lost his self-command. He 
let his true feeling, his great conflict, appear 
in his agonized voice. 

‘‘T know I have behaved badly—I know I 
have no claim on your forbearance, but I 
loved May as my own soul! Mrs. Ruseoll, if 
you havea grain of womanly compassion in 
your heart, tell me where she is!”’ 

*T cannot !—I cannot!” 

‘Ay!’ she said, bitterly, “I know you 
think I was harsh and cruel to May !—that I 
made her days one long misery! Perhaps I 
did; but, oh! I have been punished! I 
slighted May because I was jealous for my 
own daughter. I sacrificed May that Margaret 
should strive, and I am rightly punished. 
My daughter has deserted me! She knows 
I have not very long to live, but she will not 
come home to these my last days! I have 
lost her more completely than if she were 
dead, and day and night I have May’s face 
haunting me!” 

‘You think she is dead ?”’ 

“ Ay '* 

“ But why?” 

“May. was not made to fight her own way 
—she was too fair and innocent. For weeks 
after she went I used to search the papers to 
see if I could find any clue to her fate; but 
all these months I have heard nothing, and 
at last it came home to me with an awful 
certainty that she was dead!” 

“Dead!” 

“Just thaf! Sir Bertram, I would give 
the whole world to know I was mistaken! I 
think no sound on earth could be so precious 
to me as to hear that girl’s voice pronounce 
my pardon.” 

Sir Bertram stayed a few moments longer. 
He strove by every means in his power to in- 
duce Mrs. Russell to throw some light on the 
mystery of her niece’s fate; but at last it 
dawned on him she had spoken the simple 
truth. 

May had buried her sorrow among strangers 
rather than return to the cold shelter of her 
aunt’s house. 

He did not stay in Mackstone. What was 
the use? He was angry with the fate which 
hid his darling from him; but he felt certain 
she was not dead. He would not accept her 
aunt’s dictum that May’s sorrows were over. 

. ** We shall meet some day,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘My May-blossom will yet return to 
me. The sweet child I lured from her home 
shall yet spread sunshine over my life.’’ 

But the time passed on, and Sir Bertram 
was no nearer. He haunted the London 
streets; he visited all the great haunts for 
feminine industry. He saw many worn and 
weary women, and some of them had sad, 
wistful faces; but the face he sought for was 
not there—his May-blossom was not among 
them. 

And then, when the London season was at 
its height, his mother besought him to give up 
his gloomy misanthropical habits, and at least 
be present at a ball given in honour of his 
youngest sister. 

Bertram yielded from sheer fatigue of being 
importuned, but he was hardly an addition 
to the festivities. f 

He stood tall, grave, and handsome, leaning 
against the walla model of gloomy preoccu- 

tion until towards midnight; then, sud- 

enly raising his eyes, he saw a graceful, sylph- 
like creature, clad in long floating robes of 
white billowy satin, leaning on the arm of a 
general, whose heart was positively loaded 
with orders and decorations. Then, as he 

zed on the sweet, wistful face, an intense 

eep joy filled Bertram’s heart. His long, 
weary search was ended. This was his May- 
blossom. With an eager bound he stepped 
forward, saying, in a tone of repressed 
emotion,— 

‘We do not need an introduction.” 

The General, imagining the two were old 
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friends met after long absence, resigned May’s 
hand just as*the band struck up the strains 
of a dreamy German waltz. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Sm Bertram had no intention of dancing 
that weltz—only a brief turn or two ; and‘heled 
his to a nt conservatory, his 
mother" prided’ lidtby. Here Be placed a 
chair for her'in front of a tall arum fily, and 
then the pent-up passion at his heart’ found’ 


height. 

“My @ ‘‘ng!” he said; “my sweet May- 
bloss#eur, ‘you no word of greeting for me?’ 
I have's mg and fruitlessly; how could’ 


you leav. .2e?” 
: Every vestige of colour had faded from her 
Tace, 

“Hush,” she whispered, “you niust not 
speak like'this, it is cruel.” 

“You don’t understand,” he retorted, 
eagerly. ‘“T can the reason which 
made you leave my side; it no longer exists.”’ 

“Tt existed then ?”’ 

** Yes,” he answered, unable to withstand 
the searching of her clear eyes. “But, May, I 
never meant to wrong you—you were young 
and unhappy. I fancied love would make up 
—_— tll 

ove made up to her for all; perfect 
happiness had been the portion of the three 
months’ wife, disturbed by only one awful 
fear—that some day Sir Bertram would 
appear again, and Lord St. John discover the 
secret, and learn that his idolised bride was 
the lonely girl he had rescued from shame and 
misery hot yet a year ago. 

‘* Leave me,” she pleaded. 

“Tt will never leave you. You are mine; 
in Heaven's sight you have been my wife for 
months.” 

She shuddered. 

“You don’t know what you say!” 

“I do; yow are mine. No earthly power 
can separate us, May. For time and eternity 
you Belong to: me!”’ 

She gave a faint ga ing cry. Sir Bertram 
turned’round; on the threshold of the conser- 
vatory, his face turned towards them, stood 
May’s husband ; there was no telling how much 
he haé'overheard. 

The girl sliivered, but the man of the world 
quietly reeovered his self-possession ; ever yet 
he had no-suspicion of the tie between these 
two. 

“Ha! St. John, you hee to-night; my 
mother ought to feel herself flattered. You 
used to esehew balls as thoroughly as myself.” 

Stuart smiled ; however much he had over- 
heard, whatever he suspected, he put a brave 
fase-on it. 

*You'see I have a new temptation to draw 
nie’ to: such seenes; I do not like my wife to 
miw¢le' in them alone.” 

“Your wife!’ 

Stuart took May’s ice-cold hand in his. 

*‘ Allow me to perform the introduction in 
oorreet fashion—Sir Bertram Danvers, Lady 
St. Jolin. May, I amsure you are tired; would 
yow bike to go'lhome?” 

“Yes,” Dreathed His wife, faintly, feeling 
anything in the world better than remaining 
between these two who had botli-so strangely 
infltteneed her life. “Tam very tired.” 

Sir Bertram recovered himself. 

“ And you are really a Benedict! Of course 
yowlL ittvite me to visit you for ‘ Auld'lang 
syne; Stuart?” 

“Of esurse,” returned the peer. 
May, my cliff} How you shiver !”’ 

‘The wind is so keen,’”’ murmured his 
wife, 

He put her in the carriage, he covered her 
with Her opera clonk, but he didnot take his 
seat beside her. He merely gave the order 
‘* Home ” to the footman, and stood on the 
bread stone steps while his wife was driven 
rapidly away. 

His conflict was as sharp as May's; he’ 
knew yerfeetty lier secret—he Enew the part 


“Come, 





! pover nientioned (his aunt to hin since, 


Sir Bertram had played in her life—and. now 
the barotiet was free. 

An awful féar seized on Stuart. Had he. 
dealt May a. cruel wrong? ought she to have 
been left unféttered? wonld she covet her 
freedom now her first love was restored, to 
her? The thought was misery to him; he 
loved the gentle, girlish creature he had mar- 
ried with all his soul. They had been so 
happy, too. Alas! alas! had he already come 
to speak of his bliss in the past tense? 

“Tf only she had told me,’” he murmured 
to himself. “If only she had put her hand 
in mineand whis her secret I shouldu’t. 
have felt afraid—but now.’” 

He-vent back to the gay scene, though it: 
had ldst all its ons for him. He 
danced, he talked as one of the gayest there,. 
but all the time his wife’s sweet face rose up 
before him—all the time his thouglits were 
with May in. the pretty bijou -he had 
hired'in Mayfair, that his little bride might 
enjoy a glimpse of the London season. 

Theirs had been such a short courtship, 
and an even briefer engagement. He had loved 


her fronr the moment. pane soap eg | 
child he 


Anstruther’s adopted daughter the 

had saved from a cruel wrong. He had loved 
her, and he believed his love returned ; only in 
all these months of wedlock she had never 
sobbed out her secret in his arms, only now 
he found her white and stricken, talking to. the 
man who had once been his rival. 

“I can’t doubt her,” was Stuart’s decision. 
“Tt would break my heart. Oh! May, my 
wife! my darling!'T don’t think T could live 
with.a distrustful thought.of you,” 

The early morn was breaking when he 
reached home; his own than was sitting up. 
for him, and put a telégram into his hands. 
A strange presentiment of-evil came to Stuart 
as he held it in his grasp; it took a few: 
seconds'to enable Him to open it. 

This was what he read,— 

“Mrs. Russell, Acacia-villa, Mackstone ; to 
Lord St. John, Holly-lodge, Mayfair. You 

mised once to come to me if I n a. 
friend. They tell me I am dying, and with 
my last breath I beg you come.” 

Stuart never thought of a.refusal. He had 
not seen much of his cousin Margaret lately 
—he knew that the foreign ‘tour under Lady 
Manners’s chaperonage had not been produc- 
tive of any results matrimonial, and the 
heiress had been preparing with great enjoy- 
ment for the season. She had been presented, 
and attracted no little attention, but the very 
day he and his’ bride returned to Eugland the 
fashionable newspapers chronicled the de- 
parture of Miss St. John for her country seat ; 
therefore he had no chance of presenting her 
to hiswife, and May had‘hea 
the stately heiress. 

From this telegrarn he augared the breach. 
between Miss St. Jolin and her foster-mother 
had grown wider. Mrs. Russell would err 4 
have telegraphed to a stranger if her adopt 
child had been at her side. ; 

» Lord St. John caught up a Bradshaw, and 
turned over its pages. 

Yes, by starting altmost immediately he 
could catch tho earliest. partiamentaty train. 
to Mackstone ; it would save over two hours. 

Noiselessly—subduing his footsteps for: the 
sake of his sleeping wife—he reached his 
dressing-room, made a rapid change of attire, 
and returtied to swallow a cup of coffee anda 
biscuit before the dogcart came round to drive 
him to the terminus. 

“Tell your lady I shall be home late to- 
night,” he directed the footman. ‘TI Have 
been summoned to Mackstone on urgent 
business.” 


We haye already said it was a parlianténtary 
train, and st ped at every station. 
It came on with a thrill of pain when 


he saw the name Aston written up. 

Surely that was the name of the place to 
which he had taken May’s ticket on that 
istrange spring day, eleven months ago! 

She had said heraunt lived'there. She om 

or 


‘it. At last, when she was asl 


‘very little of. 





——— — 


all she bed said since Sait marriage ske 
might have spent her w previous life as 
General Anstruther’s petted; darli 

Every blind was lowered when he reached 
Acacia Villa. Alas! even before he rang the 
bell he knew he had come.too late. 

“My mistress weut last night, my ae 
said a respectable-looking woman. “She 
waited and watched for you as long as she 
knew’ anytiting. She was quite unconscicus 
at the last.” 

“Ts Miss St. John here?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“ Many’s the time Mrs, Russell sent for her, 
my lerd, but she’d always some exeuse ready. 

ss St.. John may be a rich lady, but she'd 
not a sdrap of feeling for, anyone but herself.” 

Stuart looked 


“JT ask your pardon, my lord, if she’s a. 
relation of yours; but it makés my blood boil 
to see how she’s treated the poor mistress.” 

Lord St. John sighed. 

“Then she was quite alone?’’ 

it ite.”” 

“T wish I liad got here sooner.” 

The woman shook her head. 

‘She tried to make up her mind again and 
again to send the telegram, but something 
always prevented her. Slie’d liad.it written 
out for ely but she would not let me touch 
yesterday, I 
took and sent the girl off with it to the post- 
office, but it was too late; before you could. 
have-got it. she was gone.” 

« But yon say she watched for me.”’ 

“She had ing to tell'you, my lord ; 
and I ‘fancy. she you'd come without 
being sent for. I know she wanted you, but 
some scruple she had held her back from 
wnding for you.” 

Lord St. Jehn gave a few simple orders for. 
the funeral, asked and obtained his cousin’s 

resent. whefeabouts, and was thinking of 
Pavin, when the servant begged Kim to take 
& last look at the. deceased. 

Stuart hesitated. é 

“We were almost sttangers,” le eaid, 
gently ; ‘and T am not fond of such visits.” 

“Te ous her last. wish, my lord. Wer last 
words to me were, if you came, Twas to ask 


_you_to go into her room.” 


“ Bu , ” . 

“She must Have had a. meaning in it, my 
lord ; and I. promised:” ; 

The woman’s superstition was evidently 
such that she was incapable of understanding 
his refusal. 

To cross the wishes of thie dead’ was to her 
little short’ of presumption. Stuart found 
she would take no denial, and so he yiefted. 

There was nothing terrible or awfil in the 
sight, only in the stilt thin fingers wasclenched 
a letter which bore his own name. 

Lord St. Jolin understood. She had cam- 
mitted her last charge to PS and fancied 
he would respect it more if delivered in this 
peculiar manner. ; 

The servant pointed t the letter, and the 
young nobleman. himself of it. He 
would not gratify the abigail’s curiosity 
opening it. Then he merely repented He 
orders, and ina few moments left the house, 
bearing with liim the-missive still sealed. 

Not until he,was in # smoking-carriage, 
the door locked inst all intradtrs, did h> 
break the seal. He lind’ very little cariosit 
about Mrs. Russell’s communication. It was 
most likely some direction about Margaret; 
and Lord St. John had very little interest-im 
his-kinswoman—one sittgte ‘side of a sheet of 


| writing- , closely covered fn a fine oid- 
fashioned hand. 


“Lord St. John,—I have wronge? yor 
deeply, bat before you read this I shall Be ro: 
more, and I think you are too brave and 
generous to be angry with the deatl. . Phat 
thought to take my secret with me, but it 
is beyond my stren T cannot die with this 
upon my soul. 

All’ that your late kinsman left bebin® 
him is yours, for Lady Manners is dead, and 
Margaret is: my own child. My talewas true 
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in part—only in part. Lord St. dohn’s 
daughter was brought up by me. She. grew 
up side by side with Margaret, but there was 
scant kindness shown: her after my husband 
died. TInever cared for anyone but my own 
daughter. Little May was neglected and put 
upon: till: she became, little better than a house- 
hold drudge. ; 

“And our cruelty drove her desperate. 
Child as she wasishe-had.a lover. She left us 
with him... She carried with her ® little 
leather-case, with a-letter from her father. I 
mourned over'that. I thoughtshe might find 
out the story. of her birth and. bring Lord St. 
John’s ¥ on usi I need not) have 
troubled. Sorrow killed her.. The man who 
loved. her had a living wife. Little May 
learnt-the truth, and left him within a few 
hours of her arrival in London. 


man; and has spent money like water in-the 
search. If May were im this. world he must 
have found her. She is dead! The girl the 
world calls Miss St. John is Margaret Russell! 
All that seems hers is yours. I can.give you 
amaple proofs of this, Ask—(here some names 
an followed}—they. will tell you 
Meg is my own child. Some can prove to you 
her resemblance to me as they knew me_first. 

“Tt was-my, scheme—not hers. -I only de- 
serve the blame. Be pitiful—be merciful-to 
Meg. I have suffered so much—surely I have 
blotted out the sin? Do not punish her for 
the faultof her unfortunate mother, 

“ Marina Rosset.” 


Stuart. St. John staxted.. He never doubted 
the letter. Its every word found an echo’ in 
his. own He would have staked) lis 
very life on its truth. 

His whole heart had gone. out.to May. He 
had never felt anything, but repulsion for 
Margaret St. John. The strange shadowy 
resemblance of his wifete Alix was plain now. 

‘My derliag!’ he murmured, fondly, 
‘« strange,.I-mever thought of it- before: How 
marvellous that I should: heve- married the 
lonely child: teft--by her father’s: will to: my 
guardianship? ” 

An@ thea he sighed heavily. He was think- 
ing of Bertvam. Danvers and the shadow he 
seamed to have cast over May’s pathway. 
Stuart loved,-her ‘so fondly, so Savctadiiyy hes 
could: nes, bees to. think that anyone else had. 
ever enjoyed her love. He wanted his wife’s 
whole heart. It was torture to him to think 
— was asecret chamber in it locked against 
nim. 

His thoughts were very full of May, but-he 
never thought of. returning, te his, own. house. 
He had not seen his wife. since. he! met-her 
téte-iéie with Sir Bertram. He shrank 
sinaagely from.his next meeting with ker. 
The news he had just heard. was-so startling, 
so wonderful, ke could. not keep it to himseli. 
He deemed it almost a providence-when the 
first person he encountered on the platform 
at Charing-Cross was Dr. West. 

‘‘ You look fagged to death,” said. the old 
Doctor, reproving. ‘I am afraid you have 
bean dancing till. daybreak, my lexd.”’ 

Stuart smiled. 

““ Worse than that; deeter: Lhavemot been 
in be@ adb night. Witew I got- home I found 
a telegram summoning¢me to Maekstone.” 

“ How very strange! ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“E have just dispatched: a: telegram to 
Mackstone. I never heard of the place 


befere to-day. I. am told of it by two 
people,” ; 

* It’s a very small place.” 

“Ahr” 


‘““Why do you look atme like that, West? 
Is there anything the matter?” 
_ “I was wondering: if you were afraid of 
infection.” 

“ Infection ?” 
Pas It’s a plain question enough, my 
ord.” 

““T can’t conceive your.object ingen ~ 

“T will tell you: I-heve a patient I par- 


This. much. } 
he told me with his own lips. He. is a-rich-} 





: > 


peers wish you to see, but she is suffering 
rr ” 


‘om. 

“T don’t think I:have a taste. for visiting 
such people. I was sent for to: Mackstone for 
a igre prrneen et L arrived too late,” 

‘‘T_ wish you would not.be so mysterious.” 

‘Have you seen your kinswoman lately ?”’ 

“ No,”’ 

‘“‘ Heard of her?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, particular.” 

“She came to town three days ago, suffer- 
ing from some strange indisposition. She 
only called for. me yesterday, and now she is. 
in danger of her 5 stage smallpox. 
of the greatest virulence.” 

A sokdea thought. struck Stuart. 

“ Yom: weren’t. going to send for Mrs. Rus- 
sell. I hope that wasn’t your telegram ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed it was.” 

‘‘ Tt will be useless.”’ 

“ I .don’t.think so.” 

‘‘T amrsure of it.” 

“Of course we all know Miss St. John 


forgiving.” 

“* Fes.” 

“ Besides, my lord, I haveshrewd suspicions: 
the tie between Miss St. John Mrs. 


Russell is far stronger than we supposed, I 
—< you have been the: victim. of a clever 
fraud, and. the girl palmed off on you as the 
a herers daughter. is; Mrs. Russell’s own 
c 7 Ri 

What makes you. think so?” 

“ There always seemed to.me a resemblance 
between them. As an.invadid with her hair 
undressed Miss St.John. bears the: strongest 

ible likeness.to Mrs. Russell. Besides, in 
er delirium she is always calling on her. She 
lies moaning for her mother. She will be 
good. She: will de amything if only her 
mother will come. She will give up:her riches 
and be poor again. She will even go back. to 
Seaehetene if only her mother will forgive 
her.”’ 

“Poor girl!” 

‘“T think. .it’s true, my lord ; if so, she’s the 
most arrant impostor.” 

« But she is to be pitied! ”’ 

‘«T.don’t see why.” 

_“ The mother on whom she calls can never 
come to her; I have just returned from Mrs. 
Russell's deathbed. I have in my pocket her 
confession. of the fraud you have so cleverly 
detected.” 

“* Good. ious! Then it’sall true?’ 

‘“« Perfectly true.that Margaret St. John has 
never really owned that name.” 

“Then if poor Lady Manners had only lived 
everything would have come to her?’’ 

‘No, to my wife. It seems incredible, dees 
it not, West ?—but, according to-Mrs. Russell’s 
confession, I have married Lord St. John’s 
heiress ! ” 

The doctor stared. 

“Then you need not come with me I 
theught you ought to hear that r thing’s 
ravings, but if you know it all without there’s 
no need.” 

“I don’t want to see her if I can helpit. I 
feel teo-full of indignation for the way she 
treated her mother.” 

“Poor girl! There doesn’t seem a soul to 
care whether she lives or dies.”’ 

‘‘ She has brought it om herself.’ 

‘“‘ There’s many of us might own to having 
caused our troubles, but I doubt if that makes 
them easier to bear. You’re a young man, 
my lord, and-life has gone smoothly with you; 
you can’t understand what it is to have a 
yearning at your heart ungratified.” 

Tt dawned on Stuart with a pang; his lot 
had been singularly prosperous, no trouble had 
ever crossed. it. He was not a superstitious 
man, and yet he shivered as. the fancy crossed 
his mind; he might have exhausted the. sun- 
shine of life, and earn to meet its frowns. 
He dismissed the idea as ridiculous, took leave 
of Dr. West, and drove rapidly in the direc- 
tion of his own home, but there was a heavy 
load at his heart for all that, 





CHAPTER XVIII., AND LAST. 


Laay Sz. Jonn awoke the next. morning with 
a@ strange sense of something terrible having 
happened. Only too soon memory returned 
to ber, only teo soon that: seene in the com 
servatory came back to her. She knew the 
shadow she bad always feared had-fallem. 

‘Tf Thad only told him:}’’ murmured the 
girl to herself. ‘‘ He loved meso he must 
have forgiven me, but now: he will find eut 
my secret for himself, andbe angry with me. 
Ob! Stuart, my darling! whatwill my lifebe 
like when I have lest} our love?-’’ 

The maid came in with a dainty tray of 
breakfast. 

May raised herself heavily on one arm: ‘the 
felt tired and languid from her restles#, 
troubled slumbers, hardly fit for the exertions 
of another day. 

“T meant te get up to breakfast.” 

“Tt is so late, my lady.”’ 

6s Late! ” 

‘“ Past. ten, my lady.” 

‘“ Pastiten | Why I was to have gone out 
with Lord St. Johu at eleven.” 

“ His lordship is not at hone, my lady,”’ 

‘‘ When did he go?”’ 

‘James gave him a telegratm when he 
returned, my lady, and he left word: he might 
not be home till late. 1 think it must have 
been Te peteg ee for my lord wouldnt take: 
even half-an-hour’s rest; he just-changed Sts 
clothes and drove off.’’ 

“ Where has he gone?” 

“ Shall Temki James, my. lady ?.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ 

But,oh! howsheregretted the question when 
the girl came back. 

“Lord St. John took a ticket fou Mackstone, 
my lady.” 

Mackstone! Then hehad guessed the trith:! 
Mackstone! Then he had gene te find ontthe 
history of that hurried journey’ long ago’! 
"Lhey would-tell. hiae it was albitrue;. thatr his 
wife had left, her heme. with a stranger; and 
he would realise thaf she wae indeed the peor 
deluded girl he had rescued from Bertram 
Danvers. 

“Tf I were only dead,” thought the poor 
girl to herself. ‘‘ He will never speak kindly 
to me, he will never look into my eyes with 
love again. Oh! Stuart, my, daxling, 
gladly I would have died rather than. lost your 
heart !”’ 

The maid dressed her attentively, but: May 
took. no interest.in what she-were—her heart 
ached.too much to.care for that. HK. seemed 
to her she had: lived. yearssinee yesterday, and: 
when she went downstairs the feeling. was 
almost worse. She could settle to nothing; 
her misery took the form of restlessness—she 

ered. nervously from room. td-room, uxitil. 
at last she determined to go out. 

Lady St. John usually drove im a pretly 
landaw; besides, a. pony, carriage was kept for 
her sole use, but May felt im no humour ‘for 
display to-day. In faney she bad. gone, baie 
to the time when she.was’ a lonely, neglected 
girl. Such a fate might, alas! be-hortiagain. 
She. could not. bear to surroand by 
any of the luxuries her husband had: pre- 
vided for her. She went upstaixs and-pmt 
ona; plain, shady. straw hat, took up: a tum 
shade, and soar 4 

She cared little where she went; so, that, she 
met none of the fashionable friends whose 
compliments: would have seunded. such « 
mockery to her in her 4 mood. Se 
she turned away from the crowded streets, 
and wandered on until.she eame to Kensing- 
ton; and then, footsore and weary, she, sant 
down on a bench in the beautifal shady 
dens, almost worn out by fatigue, Y, 

She had chosen a secluded part.of the 
spacious gardens, under a i tree, 
the soft wind blowing pleasantly in her face. 
May was quite cut rom all observers, 

What should she do? ‘ 

It was to puzzle out that question the 
young wife had.come there, lt seemed to 
May she coyld.not. caafess. her seoret to her 
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husband—indeed, since he had gone to 
Mackstone probably he already knew it— 
his love would turn to scorn, he would 
despise her, all her dream of happiness was 
over. 

“TI will leave him,” cried the poor girl, 
speaking aloud in her misery. ‘ Better a 
thousand times I hide my broken heart 
away in some unknown refuge than that I 
linger at his side and know he has no love 
for me. Oh, yes, I will leave him, this very 
day he shall be free.”’ 

“But at what a cost! Oh, lady, have 
patience, however hard your lot. Stay at 
your husband’s side; believe me, your misery 
will be all too cruel if you are parted from 
him.” 

May looked up. 

All unseen by her someone had come to sit 
on the other end of her bench, and had in- 
voluntarily overheard her passionate out- 
burst. 

A slight, girlish-looking creature, with a 
wealth of golden hair, dressed so poorly as 
to suggest the utmost penury, so thin and 
sorrow-stricken as to call forth May’s pity, 
and, child though she looked herself, holding 
in her arms a sleeping child. 

May St. John was not selfish—the peculiar 
suffering of her childhood had softened her 
rather than made her thoughtless. At the 
sight of that fair, sorrowful-looking girl 
beside her, bearing her unconscious child, a 
great rush of pity filled her heart. She for- 
got the difference in their rank—she put aside 
her own misery in her desire to lightenever so 
little the burden at her companion’s heart. 

“You are in trouble,” she said, sweetly. 
‘*Cam I help you?” 

‘“*Sore trouble.” 

‘* Let me help you?” 

‘** No one can do that.” 

“Only let me try?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“It’s one false step I’m mourning,” she 
said, in a weary, far-off sort of voice; ‘‘ one 
little year ago I was as happy as girl could 


May might have answered one little day ago 
she, too, had been happy, but she forbore. 

“Tell me,’ she urged; ‘‘ perhaps I could 
help you.” 

** You have troubles too? ”’ 

‘‘Aye, but no one could help me—my 
trouble is of my own making.”’ 

“And mine?” 

“Tell me,” urged May, going down and 
taking the thin fingers in her soft hand. “ We 
are both in sorrow, that ought to be a bond 
between us.”’ 

_ A little pause, and the young mother burst 
into tears. 

“You are rich and powerful, you can’t tell 
what poverty means?” 

“I think Ican. One little year ago I had 
never possessed a sovereign of my own.” 

‘““And I have changed my last shilling. I 
came out to-day with a few pence in my 
pocket. I meant to buy peace for myself and 
my child; we are two too many for this 
great world, and I meant to rid it of one 
presence.” 

Her meaning dawned on May suddenly. 

“ You must not, no, you must not—think of 
your child. You must not take his life or soil 
your own with sin.” 

The other sighed. 

“I am only nineteen, and yet I am old in 
sorrow. Twelve months ago I was a careless 
child.” 

‘* And you loved some one,” whispered May, 
‘it is always love changes our lives,” 

“I loved some one—Heaven help me! I 
thought he loved me back again. I lost my 
parents in one day ; he said he would care for 
me while life should last; I believed him, and 
we were married.” 

“And he died,” breathed May. ‘But, oh! 
be comforted, there are worse sorrows than 
death |” 

“He did not die. I lost my fortune—I 
mean if never was mine, there was never a 





will. He was a poor man for his position ; he 
did not say even many words, but I was quick 
to see it—he wearied of me.” 

‘* He could not!” 

‘He did. I overheard him tell his mother 
our marriage was all a mistake. I thought 
then he should be free—just as you argued 
just now I argued—-and I left him.” 

May threw her arms round the stranger. 

* You left him ?” 

“Aye. I thought I could better bear my 
sorrow apart from him. Lady, I was mis- 
taken ; I have suffered bitterly. I have been 
hungry and cold, I have wanted everything but 
sorrow, I have done everything but ask 8; 
and yet through it all my keenest pang, my 
sharpest pain, has been the longing for my 
husband’s face—for the sound of his voice.”’ 

May longed to comfort her. 

** You must be reconciled.” 

The other shook her head. 

“I promised him he should be free—I told 
him I would never trouble him. I might have 
been a drawback to him then. Think what I 
should be now—a woman who has toiled for 
weary months for bread, whose clothes are 
mean and threadbare, whose child is clad in 
charity garments!” 

‘* He loved you?”’ urged May. 

** He loved me.” 

** And love atones for all.” 

‘I cannot go to him,” urged the other. “I 
and my baby—there is no place for us in the 
whole world. I was going to end the struggle 
only I saw you; I heard your words, and I 
resolved I would save you from suffering as I 
have done. Promise me my fate shall save 
you from life misery—promise me you will 
never leave the shelter of your husband’s 
home?” 

May hesitated. 

“ Promise !”’ urged that tired, sad voice. 

“IT promise. I-will never, never leave him 
unless he sends me away.” 

The other girl rose languidly, as though to 
continue her weary way, but May would not 
let her. 

“You have saved me from misery,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘ You have taught me, no matter 
how I suffer, my place is by my husband. 
Promise me you will do nothing rash. Let me 
help you.” 

* You could not.” 

‘IT could. Money is not much, but it will 
do something, and I have more than I can 
spend,” 

A crimson flush dyed her listener’s cheek. 

“T have changed my last shilling. My 
landlady turned us into the streets. I have no 
refuge but the Union, and yet it hurts me to 
take money.” 

‘Look on me as a friend.” 

‘“‘T have one friend,”’ and she sighed; “ but 
I dare not go to him for my shame.” 

““ Who is he?” . 

‘My father’s kinsman. He was good and 
true, but my husband distrusted him. He is 
rich and great. They teli me he has a fair 
wife of his own now. I dare not go to him 
with my tale of sorrow.” 

‘“‘ Let me help you,” pleaded May. “If you 
will not take aid from me, tell me this kins- 
man’s name, and let me write to him?” 

“ Stuart St. John.” 

Pale to her very lips grew May. 

“Tt is my husband!” 

‘* Your husband ?” 

he Ae 

“And you wished to leave him? ” 

“‘ You don’t understand,” hoarsely. “ He is 
all that is good and true,“but I have deceived 


him,” and Alix smiled witha strange, wistful 
radiance. 
* He will forgive you.” 


‘*T mean to ask him ;”’ then, with a strange 
pain at her heart, ‘‘ Did you know him very 
well ?”’ : 

“‘T saw him twice. I was the daughter of 
his late kinsman.”’ 

*“ You are Alix St. John?” 

“T was once.” 

‘* T have heard all.” 





“ All ? ” 

‘* Yes, I know that you are Lady Manners.” 

** Aye; this child,” bending to him the sleep- 
ing face, ‘is the heir of one of England’s 
noblest names, but——”’ 

‘*You have suffered much, but you will be 
happy now. Listen, Alix, I am Stuart’s wife, 
and so must be your cousin. Come home 
with me?” 

Alix looked at her worn black dress. 

‘Come home with me!” urged May. “I 
am rich, and all that I-have is at your ser- 
vice. You are Stusrt’s cousin, I can’t help 
loving you. I have wished for a sister, Alix. 
You and I will be just like sisters, Alix.’’ 

She had not forgotten her sorrow, only she 
could not leave this forlorn creature by her- 
self. Linking her arm within Alix’s she drew 
her down the 1m | walks until they reached 


the gate; here y St. John hailed a cab, 
and drove to one of those noted shops in the 
Westbourne - grove. There were about ten 


sovereigns in her purse, and these were 
sufficient to array L Manners and the boy 
in very presentable attire, and also to provide 
@ portmanteau, stocked with the most useful 
articles of clothing. She had been so busy in 
her preparations that she had no time to 
d her meeting with her husband—not until 
the cab actually stopped before the bijou villa 
did that sharp pain return. 

She mounted the steps slowly, and St. John 
stood in the hall awaiting her. Perhaps the 
servants imagined him equal to the occasion, 
for, os the porter who busied himself 
peying the cab, they had all disappeared. 

“ y 9” 

He took her hand, but she pointed to her 


guests. 

“You will be kind to them, Stuart?” 

He took Alix gently by the hand. 

‘* My dear, have you come to claim a kins- 
man’s protection at last? Do you know your 
husband committed the search for you to my 
hands when he left England? This will be 
joyful news for him!” 

“Then he cared—he was sorry?” 

“It pretty well broke his heart.’ 

A servant came slowly towardsthem. Lord 
St. John commended Lady Manners and the 
baby to her care, then he dinked his arm in 
his wife’s, and drew her into his own particular 
sanctum. He had noticed she was trembling. 

“‘T have a great deal to tell you, May.” 

The sweet eyes met his unflinchingly. 

“You are going to send me away,” she 
whispered. ‘ Oh, Stuart! you will break my 
heart!” 

“ Sweet, what can you mean?” 

She gathered courage. 

““T have wanted to tell you so often, only I 
could not. General Anstruther’s drawing- 
room did not witness our first meeting. I am 
the miserable girl you rescued long ago from 
Sir Bertram Danvers.” 

“T knew it.” 

‘“ You knew it?” 

**Do you think I could be mistaken in your 
face, child? I recognised you atonce. May, 
I mind nothing, so that I have your who 
heart.” 

‘You have had it always.” 

‘‘Do you know that Danvers is free?” 

‘* Don’t!” shesaid, piteously. Oh, Stuart! 
he would talk to me last night, and I couldn’t 
make him understand.” 

She leant against her husband. He drew 
her a little closer to himself. 

‘You are not sorry, child? Youdon’t wish 
last January’s ceremony had never been?” 

“No. Even this morning, when I thought 
you would never love me again, I felt a sort of 
comfort that I belonged to you.” 

He stroked her hair. 

«“ Why did you think I should never love 
you again?” : 

** You had gone to Mackstone!’’ 

“T was sent for. Mrs. Russell was dying.” 

“My aunt? Oh, Stuart! how did she 
know I was your wife?” 

‘She didn’t know it.” 
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“Why did she want to see you? What 
did she say?” 

‘«‘T was too late, dear. She was dead!” 

“* Dead!” 

“Ay, but she had left a letter explaining 
all. You remember what I told you of my 
cousin’s death, May ?—and how Alix lost her 
inheritance ? ”’ 

“ The eldest daughter was found.” 

‘A girl was found who professed to be the 
elder daughter.” 

“ But——”’ 

‘“‘Dear, it was a cruel conspiracy. Mrs. 
Russell off her own child as Lord St. 
John’s daughter, while his true heiress was 
hovering between life and death at General 
Anstruther’s. No wonder, sweet, your heart 
bent out to poor Alix. You are one bone and 
one flesh; for you are both Sir John’s 
daughters.”’ 

May clung to him with a little cry. 

“‘ And you will love me always ?”’ 

“oy will love you while we live, sweetheart.”’ 

And he kept his word. Sir Clarence, ap- 
prised of the good news in store for him, 
hastened to England to be introduced to his 
son and embrace his wife. 

He took them both out to Belgium, where 
Alix was greatly admired. Their separation 
had taught them how dear she was to him. 
The Dowager was at a distance. May and 
her husband had insisted on presenting Alix 
with half her father’s wealth, so Sir Clarence 
was not such a poor man after all; and—as 
such things go—they pass for a very happy 
couple. 

Margaret Russell did not long survive her 
change of fortune. The moment she read 
her mother’s confession she knew resistance 
was useless, The smallpox had impaired her 
constitution, and she died before the first 
anniversary of May’s wedding. 

Sir Bertram is travelling in foreign parts. 
He often meets Sir Clarence and Lady Man- 
ners. His manner to Alix is full of quiet, 
deferential attention. She reminds him con- 
stantly of his first love. 

And that first love was herself—the May- 
blossom, or, to speak more plainly, Margaret 
Lady 8t. John. Well, she is happy; the 
storm of life has passed; the clouds have 
flown ; and even if the years should bury a 
faint return of them her husband’s love 
would gild them with a softer radiance; for 
Stuart worships his fair young wife just as 
he did on the fair spring morning when he 
first discovered she was one of Lord St. John’s 
Daughters. 

[THE END.] 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE FACE OF HER ENEMY. 


Tue next morning Elfie was down in the 
study at eight o’clock, but it is-almost need- 
less to remark that she found herself alone. 

Indeed, the mistress of the Grange was 
never at any time an early riser; getting up 
in the morning and ing through the hands 
of her maid being always a long and a serious 
business, and on the present occasion she was 
rather later than usual. 

Elfie, however, had got along very well 
without her. 

She dared not write letters or y reports 
— in the presence of her employer, for 
she felt sure that if she attem to do so 
she would be considered to have taken a t 
liberty, but she found a volume of Macaulay’s 
essays on one of the library shelves, and this 
she took into the garden, immediately before 
the study window, so that Mrs. Maltby could 
call her when she came down. 

Here, making herself comfortable in a low 
American chair, she opened her book and 


to read. 
young le indulge in a certain amount 
of heso-worshipe and Elfie had completely lost 





herself in reading the trial of Warren Hastings, 
when she was startled by the voice of Clarence 
Maltby saying, in a low angry tone,— 

“A nice trick you played me last night, 
Miss Heath !”’ 

He was standing behind her as he spoke, 
and she had just presence of mind enough not 
to rise, nor to dao her book, but to go on 
reading as though she had not heard him. 

That she was not unconscious of his presence 
he knew by the involuntary start she had 
given, but her silence had its effect upon him, 
and his tone was by no means so familiar as 
he planted himself before and said,— 

‘Good morning, Miss Heath !” 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Maltby,” she replied, 
coldly, half rising to bow, then resuming her 
= and her book, without really looking at 

im. 

‘* Your book seems to be very interesting,”’ 
he remarked, irritated by her indifference to 
his presence. 

“Yes, it is,’’ she replied, calmly. 

And she went on reading as though he had 
been standing within a couple of yards of 

er. 

*‘Upon my word, you are not a very enter- 
taining companion !’’ he exclaimed, in a tone 
of annoyance; ‘‘can’t you close that con- 
founded book and talk to a fellow ?”’ 

She did not close her book, but she let it 
rest upon her lap, while she leaned back in her 
chair, and, looking up, met his pale, blue, 
hungry eyes, which seemed as though they 
would devour her. 

He was not a fascinating-looking object, with 
his red hair, his coarse, flushed features, and 
his thick neck, and she found it by no means 
difficult to say calmly and steadily,— 

“T have no desire to be entertaining, Mr. 
Maltby; I wish to read my book until your 
mother requires me.” 

He was so taken aback by her coolness, and 
by her complete indifference to himself, that 
for the instant he gasped like a fish; then, 
muttering something which, if spoken aloud, 
would have been quite unfit for a lady’s ears, 
he turned sharply on his heel and walked 
away. 

Elfie resumed her book, unconscious that 
this little scene had been witnessed by Mrs. 
Maltby from her dressing-room window. 

That lady would willingly have given the 
diamond ring she held in her hand. at the 
moment to have heard the few words that 
passed between the young couple, but this was 
impossible. 

What she saw, however, went some little 
way towards convincing her that Elfie was 
not likely to fall a victim to her good-for- 
nothing son, but she was by no means satisfied 
that the girl did not intend to marry him. 

Like many mothers who have but one son, 
she thought that every girl to whom he paid 
the least attention must be quite ready to 
become his wife, and she either could not, or 
would not, believe that his admiration could 
be really unwelcome to any girl. 

Poor friendless Elfie continued to look at 
her book as’ though she were reading it, but 
the words swam before her eyes. 

She felt very indignant and very much 
excited, though she was far too proud to let 
Clarence Maltby or his mother see how much 
she was annoyed. 

In one sense, Elfie was very inexperienced in 
the ways of the world. 

It is true that she was naturally dignified 
and a trifle shy, but though she had had no 
home of her own, in which brothers and 
cousins and friends could tell her how pretty 
she was, she had not escaped admiration. 

Both of the schools in which she had spent 
her young life had been conducted by maiden 
ladies of a very uncertain age, who had 
regarded man in the aggregate as a very 
dangerous animal, going about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he might devour. 

The consequence of this training upon 
Elfie was to make her regard the opposite 
sex with extreme distrust, and to be upon 
her guard when any attention that was 





more than an ordinary civility was paid to 
her. 

Isolt Greatrex’s advice concerning Mr. Cla- 
rence Maltby had not been thrown away upon 
Elfie, while the young man’s appearance cer- 
tainly did not prepossess her in his favour, 
and she was quite resolved to let him. clearly 
understand, not only that she was not a girl 
with whom he could make secret assignations, 
but that she resented the liberty he had taken 
in attempting to do so. 

To look a man steadily in the face and tell 
him coolly that you do not wish to interest 
him, requires some nerve, however, and Elfie 
had scarcely regained her usual composure 
when the gong sounded for breakfast, and she 
had to close her book and re-enter the house. 

She returned through the library window, 
which she had left open, intending to replace 
the book on the shelf from whence she had 
taken it, when Mrs. Maltby, wearing a long 
trailing skirt, came slowly through the opposite 
doorway towards her. 

‘‘ Good morning, Miss Heath,” said the mis- 
tress of the house, and to Elfie’s surprise she 
presented her cheek to be kissed. 

The girl obediently gave the expected salute, 
while Mrs. Maltby played with her large 
diamond ring, and rolled her big black eyes as 
though she were blind and had no control over 
the eyeballs. 

From this habit of hers she seemed to see 
nething, but there were few things that 
esca) her observation, and now she noticed 
that Elfie’s cheek was flushed, while there was 
still a lingering expression of annoyance in the 
beautiful deep blue eyes, which, with their 
black brows and eyelashes, were in such 
strange contrast to her bright golden hair. 

She had not watched from her window in 
vain, and she guessed the cause of this sup- 
pressed anger, but she took no notice of it 
beyond asking carelessly ,— 

“ Have you been down long, dear?” 

“‘ Since eight o’clock,’’ was the answer. ‘I 
thought you wanted me at that time.” 

“Yes, I meant to have got up early, but I 
have had a bad night. I usually have bad 
nights,” continued Mrs. Maltby, with a yawn. 
“So you’d better not get up early another 
morning unless I send for you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Elfie. 

Then she replaced her book on the shelf, 
and stood waiting for Mrs. Maltby to lead the 
way to the breakfast-room. 

But the mistress of the Grange never did 
things like other people, and though there was 
perfect freedom in her house, when the house 
was full of visitors, she and her secretary, or 
the particular guest she managed to victimise. 
to do her writing, had always to be fetched 
from the study and brought to table, or they 
would never have got there. 

Probably it was this custom of having to 
look up his mother that made young Maltby 
now put his head in at the doorway and ask,— 

“ Are you coming to breakfast this morn- 
ing, mother? The gong sounded ten minutes 

0 ” 


‘Yes, I am coming at once,’’ was the 
answer. 

But the young man did not wait; he 
marched off sullenly, and was seated at the 
table and the butler was waiting upon him 
before the two ladies in single file appeared. 

Fortunately for Elfie the servants looked. 
after her wants, otherwise she would have 
come badly off on the present occasion, for Mr. 
Clarence Maltby took no notice of her pre- 
sence, and his mother relapsed into such a 
state of abstraction that she forgot to eat her 
cutlet or drink her coffee until both were cold, 
when the butler, who knew her ways, quietly 
replaced them with something more palatable. 

hen Clarence had finished his breakfast 
he rose from his seat, shook himself like a 
discontented dog, and remarked gloomily,— 

‘‘T shan’t be home to dinner. I was never 
in such a dead-alive hole in my life. One 
would think there was a death in the house, or 
that you two had taken a vow of silence.” 

My dear boy, if you want to talk do so, by 
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al! mewns,”’ observed his mother, placidly ; 
“and, Miss Heath, why don’ t you talk?” 

“ T have nothing to say,” replied BElfie, with 
@ ithe laugh, “and I am not.equal to. making 
an ‘eviginal vrormark on the spur of the 
moments.” 


@he @d not look atthe young man-as:she 
apoko ; she-had determined never to voluntarily 
address herself to him, though in the presence 
- o third person she would have answered 
any question, or even haveconversed with him 

er-ordinary ‘topics. 

But thisdid not suit Giurence Maltby. He 
tked been accustonred to have:hia own way too 
-eonatantly “¢o patiently :ensixre a check, and 
now ‘he went off ee thengh 
the duiness: of breakfast -tablo-weresdmecto 
ee ater) 

Ws soon. as-Glarence:was gone, Mrs. Maltby 
seomed to-wake up. 

Sho dismiesed ‘the servantsfrom the:reem, 
onan ® goed ‘breakfast,:and began to talk 
confidentially about herssan. 

ach as Mifie disliked the topic she was 
Pbliged to sit stilland todisten,.sa ying “yes” or 
‘““no,” or ‘Sindeed,” avhen wher compastion 
pensed ‘for seme ench sympathetic .cbserva- 


nat Joneth sheseemed: weary of herenbjast, 
probably because she did not find ont what 
she was anxious to discover, andshemese,and 
toking Bite worm she-said,— 
‘fet ws stroll about the garden, myidenr, 
T don’t feel oqualto.much work this morning, 
thousth I ‘have « great deal to do; -bnt we 
alvall have mo time together when Charlie 
Biroch-eomes:” 
“ Shan'twe?” asked Eliie, to whomathe 
prespect -of spending much time with Mrs. 
Maltby asther solo companion was net:allur- 


a ne ‘she took a fancy’to you, and I dare 
say you will amuse -her,dsat I think must 
ask two orthreeother paopleto come and stay 
with us, ¢heagh ‘I don’é knewiif two or three 
good parties »hile ehe.is there would not: be 
better. What do you | thik, Miss Heath ? 
Which woald-you prefer?”’ 

‘*E' have no pi rence,” replied. Fl fie, with 
eamile ; ‘it really can make-no difference’to 
mo. Itis a mattersimply for your own con- 
sidoration.”’ 

“TfL only considered myself I shauldn’t 
hrvite anybody.” veplied the mistress of the 
Grange, impatiently, “but I must have 
®@iarence married ; he gets into all kinds of 
mischief, and ‘hemausthave a. widecto take care 
of tim. @harlie Birch is am heiress, and sof 
course hecan’t marry-*withont money.” 

aMfie mate no -reply, for in her heart she no 
more believed that Miss Birch would marry 
the young man than that. she»waenld do so 
herself. 

‘The - infatuated. mother’s next remark 
Startiod-her, for Mrs. ia léby in.a:show drawl - 
ing tone observed ,— 

‘““L wish gou-were rich, my dear!’’ 

“[!” exdlaimed the girl, in surprise. 

“Yes, there is no one I should like better 
for a daughter-in-law ‘than you if you’were 
well off, or if Clarence could afford tomarry a 
penniless girl.” 

®he lookel .up-suddenly as she spoke, with 
those big rolling oyes.of hers ; she had said 
this to trap Elfie, and she was therefore rather 
Wisconcerted by the girl’s clear, merry laugh 
which rang-out beforo she said,— 

‘©f6 as well that I am poor, or I should 
aaiily disappoint you. I shall certainly not 
marry for many years ; probably Ishall mever 
marry et all” 

‘Then -you -woald not accept Clarence if he 
proposed +o -you ?*’ asked’ Mirs. Maltby, so far 
astonished as to ask bluntly the question that 
rese uppermost in her mind. 

“Mr. Maltby has not-proposed to me, and 
jhe never will-do so,” replied) E lie coldly, and 
with unconscious dignity, “and I don’t think it 
fair to him or to mryselfeto discuss the 
gubjoct.”’ 

“ Perhaps it isn’ 6; returned the mistress/of 


would bedimttered ‘ay the sanggestion ; but we 
hawe wasted time enough in talsing tidle 
nonsense.’ 

So saying sheled the way:torthessindy. 

It did not suit her purpose to quarrel with 
Eilfie just at present, but she felt a geadge 
against her far ithe eee she had 
received the »aheut Clarence; and 
though she ‘to: hawedeon satisfied thet 
there was no sto se aenammaee we 
presence here, she filt 
find that Bite, considered: fe, 

For the vest ef the i 


“You must never attempt to translate this 
cipher,” she said, lodking at Bific-steadily, 
‘for “if you sneeeed you will be compelled ‘to 
join the Srethanhaat or your life-would not be 
worth a day’s-parehase.”’ 


“ T don’t understand such and 'T have }. 
= eymppthy with revolutionists. earn seem 
be indifferent tothe s 0 a 2 80 


ohana they ean gain their own-ends, and 


they 
eare nothing for ‘the destruction *they‘bring 
upon innecert people -provided they them- 
selves go seot free:"’ 

“Your remark shows how ‘very ‘little-you 
imow about the matter, my icons "returned P 
Mrs. Maltby, 
letter, will you " 


So saying, she handed the girl a badly- 
written scrawl, the copying of which lasted 
for the next half-hour, and during this time 
Mrs. Maltby came ‘to the conélusion that she 
did not like her young secretary 

She had done all in her; powers impress: Elfie 
with her wealth and with ‘her ‘importance in 
certain shady political circles, but though the 
wealth was real enough, the influence was nil, 
and the girl soon .anderstood ‘that this, rich, 
foolish woman was but a tool in the ‘hands of 
others. 

Again the day was becoming very long and 
wearisome. The atmosphere of the study 
became stifling, and ‘Elfie's ‘head was ‘begir:- 
ning to ache, when the door was ‘thrown open, 
and a servant,announced,— 

‘Miss Birch.” 

‘ My dear, how very glad I am to see you!” 
said Mrs Maltby, a rueful look at 
the pile of letters she had still to answer. 

**T am glad to hear ;it,”’ was the reply ; 
‘ because Sis.said you wouldn't, be 

‘¢ Your.sister ought,to knaw,that Lam always 
glad to .see .you, my, dear,”’ was the not: alto- 
eothen sae aad mse. P 

= $.is you. am. g to ask 
you.to give.me some Craihnan ante Setee ‘in. 
to ¢own with me—you and Miss ‘Heath. I 
want to do. Pen oy gee I have.tickets 
for a flower show, which am sure you would 
both of you enjoy. Sis can’t ;go withme, and 
I felt certain. that I might coust, you.” 

“ Certainly, my dear! I. wi ‘go with 
pleasure, but Clarence is notat-home;and won’t 


‘be hack for the day.”’ 


‘Oh! I don’t want Glarence, wecan,do very 
well without a gentleman. If youend Miss 
Heath come I shall be all right.” 

“But L want, Miss Heath ‘to-answer a pile 
of letters,” objected Mrs.. Maltby, who-did not 
care to take Eilfie with her. 

‘‘Oh, -Dbother,the letters !’’ sves the wilful 
exclamation. ‘I partieularly want -Miss 
Heath to come. Inéeed, maaan, ont witheut 
her— thers! But. am famishedl,,and.so ought 


you to be. dt is,past twoo’eleck, and I am } 


dying for my»lunch.” 

‘‘ Phen wewill have itmt once. We had 
better leave these things as they ave,” she 
added, turning to Elfie, sho :was feeling 
inexpressibly grateful to» Chawlie for her 
determination to take her with them. 

So they went into the diming-room, ‘where 
luncheon had ‘been waiting forsome time, and 





the house,” slightingly, “‘though most girls 


when they were seated at txble, andihad been 


severely; ‘there, copy ‘that 


— ‘the attentive servants, Gharlie re- 
mark — 

““Ttiawill be two or three weeksbefore I shall 
be able to come and stay with:you, Mrs. 
Maltby, for my sister won'f hear of myJeaving 
her until after a round of entertainments which 
whe is. going to give; but you end Clarence 
and Mice He Heath must take — Viaohhem, and 
when they are over I'll comeand istinyou up. 
always keep people alive,” she added, turn- 
ing to Elfie with a winning smile, 

“So I should think,” was the 2@sponse ; 
““Zou have met many things te trouble 
you.” 

“ Well, J don’ megs 2 es acon a 

eet ee “Tam exempt a 
‘of-the illerthat fests i istheir-to, but I iy 

‘to a upon the brightest side of life, and 

it is surpnising »whad ;a difference that 


makes!” 
therze was no -bright side to 


* Bat 
look at?" 2” naked Bie, cad. 
was contmeting herewn sdlitary — 
-tence with tibe life ofsthis brighkt-faced,. sun 
———— soe whom oth rae nea cod 
oat aes ot yp 
could not repress a 8 
very different was her-owmiot. 
ee My enrle akwaysia -brightyside to 
's lide,” anid the -heiness, ,emphati- 
veally. * Youdon!t always. .see «it, gGustias you 
ian talmepnanednasnshehiditenanrets tihe 
same, andthe more:yeu loak for it (tlae-mere 
‘brightness you'll: Of course tife i 
sometimes. Don’t ‘that 
the blackest cloud has a silver lining.’ ” 

Elfie tried to: smile, ‘bnti the smile -was.a sad 
one ;.and Miss Birch, secing that the girl had 
something heavy on heromind,turnet the-cen- 
“versstion by saying, 

“Sow me are not going: 40 waste :adl the 
afternoon in talking; Lust g0 to. shopan 


rE 


Pr rms meme “ors caarniage, :iiran np 
before a fashionable .shop in eRegentintneet, 
Gharlie aid: Birs, Maltby having : left her 


there. 

' Shedhadi no fear-of beimg recegnized, fomihe 
vome man in the werld:from whom she was 
shidimg had -moteseen her sincesske:was : a. tithlo 
child, «and »would ibe pretty . certain net to 
recognise her, ewenifshe came: thiisimay 

But she caenempaititieteaatieetal eee a 

young mam leamed :against stheieamiage doo 
: aad spake:to. her, oe odicnencheateiinr 
that it was Clarence 
In strolling along thepavement with another 
man of his own supe, had been struck by 
Elfie’s beauty before he actually recognised 
her face, By: 32 as hoe-had felt with her 
‘im the-morrting, could: not withstand‘ tho 
temptation of S smitinn to speak, and to ask 
what she was doing here, 

She told him, ‘and’he said; with an affecta- 
tion of deligtyt'that'he was tor from feeling,— 

‘+@harlie Bireh with you? Shemon't think 
it :toomudh trouble:to entertainme. I'll take 
the :fourth seat. Mee yon .andther day, -old 
mant” withsa modesto dis fsiend, whothad 
lingered \by dis sideshoping for am introduc- 
tion: to tthe /beautifal gir) with:whom Mialtky 
seemed to:be upon such friendly texms 

‘At this amement, zhowever, >the two ladies 
came out of the shop,iamerthey amd: Olarencs 
got into the: and-nvere driven awry. 

But as the carriage began to.move, Bife’s 

were fascinated for & moment by those 

a swemner wo standing on-the: pa vonrexst, 
wis looking as hers tnd 

pale cr ee wer the: ‘spirited therses had 

dashed.on, butcim that brief: glmnce:the frien - 

‘ots a Seis nal herimplazs bic enemy, 


CHAPTER IIL. 
HARRY. KINGSWOOD MAKES A .DISCOvERY. 
No one could be dull with Charlie Birenes 
ion ; for, besides being witsy end fuil 





of } joyous life herslf;shethad that rare famtidy 








sad 
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zat, 


fi - 
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young #s.she was, it 

“so that she was a Aagpisition to.any 
sociad gathering mangie was an impor. | 
tant y cs 


-would not tshe feman aie 


she belonged to w 
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of being able to draw out the most amiable 
qualities of those with whom she happened to 
come in contaat. 

Elfie felé@his inflmence distinctly, She was 
greatily ey ae bright, 
hearted. ‘who ignored her 
py toseck her as a felon, 
and she responded so cordially that Clarence 
on one eeeasion — 


“ one of can't-chamge your sex, be- 
cause tt uainin sunemetn oar being 
so fond:ef each other—as itis, it’s boah. I’ 


} Elfie, nervously ; “she evidently 


‘* My dear, miserable Cinderella, I'm your 
fairy godmother, and I’m come to take you to 
the ball!" exclaimed Charlie; “so put on 
your fine clothes as fast as you can,” 

* But what will Mrs. Maltby 2” asked 

% wish 


SE 
“; cares what she says!’ retombed 

Charlie, indignantly. “She ought 2 

been ashamed of herself to leave you beliimdy” 
* Unhappily I am obliged to care,” 

Elfie, “ I should like to go if you 

she won’t be . I have just finished 

copying she loth me to do.” 





be to see any other 

man, if he wagvemer suche fellow.” .. . 
‘And I should ibe the other mep | 

if you did,” mehomked y. “Hop 


“Toe 
1s was 

They were fond of reading, which Clarenge 
Maltby was met. Then they were both af 


them clever with their needle. could | 
ee in silks and wools, 

an th were good pianighs,, th 
any rate, @omld sing well, 


Nature ‘had given har @ ‘usiee, and, q 
good na 


this, and dhe felt | 
to. i } 






any other place to»wifich she might be invited. 

‘The consequence was, that on the occasion 
of a garden-party of which Charlie had spoken, 
and to which Elfie was specially bidden, Mrs. 
Maltby appeared at it alone. Her .son had 
declined to wait for her, and dad. gene on 
before; and just as Elfie was about to go to 
her xaom to dress, her employer had coolly 
remarked that she wanted a report of a com- 
mittee meeting copied, and Miss Heath must 
stay at-home todo it. 

Roor Hilfie’s face flushed and:her eyes filled 
with tears; for.she was young; her life at the 
Grange was not -too. smooth nor too pleasant 
for her, and she had looked wwe to this 
party with more anticipation of enjoyment 
than she could under the circumstances have 
thought.possible, ’ 

Bat there was no help for it; she wasliving 
here to say Faponite write letters, or do, any- 
ahing 8 kind: that might be required of ' 
her, and mot to go:te tage gp as though 

ealthy people, as she once 
believed, and had not to earn ‘her own living. 

She tried honestly to work after Mrs, Mi 
hadleft her, and notto care for the gay party, 
but’the consciousness that the report she was 
copying was not neetled, that it ‘world make 
no earthly difference to any human being~but 
herself whether it was ied mow or six 
months" hence, ‘helped to adi to her discontent, 
while tears of vexation snffused her eyes-when 
she remembered that Miss Birch would be 
very nearly as disappointed as herself. 

‘Despite ‘her grief, however, she wrote 
rapidly. The report was not along one, end 
herfacile-pen van swiftly over the:paper. — 

‘She was beginning to detest this: study as 
mué¢h as any of her ecessors ‘had ‘done, | 
and to associate with 
the petty mortifications which were daily 
meted out to her; so she was eager to gether 
work finished, (that she might ‘take a book 
and go out into the garden, where, under the 
Shade of some ‘tree, she could forget ‘her 
transient trouble. ~ 

Just as she had'fastened the sheets of paper 
together, and was stretching her arms above 
her lead with sheer weariness, ‘there was a 
foud Knock'and ring atthe front door :which 
was on the opposite side of the hall, and ‘few 
seconds afterwards Charlie Birch came into 
the study, followed by a tall young man, whom 


| jhesitation,” obegrved Gharlie, with decision; 
ily, girkagmemetiiixe ‘wo-have a hug. | “‘besiden Seicld: Mice 
dred i én de. ant to talk about that: 


“Then there ais me longer any excuses 


: Maltby I was coming 
pouend dhe-dmows thet I always have my 
own way. Most of my friends know tha, 
z Mr. ood 2” 

i ked ag the young man whose name! 
She mow heard fer the first time, and she 
| bowed in ent of the- introduction 
which falleowed;then she and Charlie went u 
to her-xeom, leaving Harry Kingswood to wail 


“Whatie incky fellow I am!” muttered the 


f =< Sng as he threw himself into Mra. 
chair , Stretched his long 
| legs, nnd groceeded to take steck of his sur. 


a “he went'on, carelessly, ‘‘ that 
should follow that cat, Miss:Grey, this morn. 
ing, and: e chase should lead to nothing, 
ut just as Dam thinking of going back to 
‘town I run against Burlstone, who 


and who will take me heme to | 
whether I like it or not, and there Tam 

for this garden-party, and am brought here 
for Charlie’s last new friend, who turns out 
to be the very girl I was seeking.” 

He became silent after this. 

Conscience whispered that he ought to let 
Denison know of his discovery, for he had 
recognised ‘Bifie, though she, having only eyes 
for her guardian, on thatimiserable day when 
she left the: Hermitage, hail never so much as 
looked at the face of her guardian’sériend, 

But. Harry Kingswood was deplorably weak 
where a pretty woman was concerned; and 
though he.admired Charlie Birch, and thaught 
it possible.that he-might.one day marry her, 
he gould not.resisi the temptation that Elfie’s 
rare-lovelinegs had. for him. 

He was-still thinking.of ‘this when the.two 
girls returned, 

Bifie'sappearanee had changed considerably, 
-but he almost thought be preferred her in the 
soft, clinging dress.of »peaceck blue, in which 
she had been sitting writing, to the cream- 
tinted costumes, with its frills of lace, and:the 
suspicion of gold threads which ran through 


it. 

Charlie; at any rede, thought Blfie’s dress 
perfect, and the twoigixls:were im high spinits 
when they entereit the carriage that was wnit- 
ing for them. 

‘* We -will go-thveugh the park,’’ observed 
Charlie, giving-the order to the coachman, “it 
will save a.geod mile;amd we don’t want -to 
Jose any time.” 

So they went by this, the nearest way,:and 
dlvas migsed meeting Mr. Clarence Maltby, 
~who, finding the.garden-party slow, and seeing 
by his mother coming alone that Elfie was 
left behind, thought this a,good opportunity 
for emusing himself at tho expense of the 
“ pretty little spitfire.” 

When,.on reaching the Grange, he discovered 
his mistake, he was too bad-~tempered to return 
to the Buristene’s, but went off to London, 
drom whencehe did not seturn until the small 

‘hours of the morning. 

Elfie’s good spirits returned when she 
found herself-well dressed anil riding through 
the fresh air with Charlie Birch by her side, 
and with a/‘very (goodleoking yeung man 
seated opposite to her. 

Not that his good looks mattered to -her, bat 





Elfie never remembered to have seen before. 


it is pleasant to have handsome faces about 


€ 










tells me that@barlie is.staying with his wife, 





one, and no one felt this more keenly than 
our poor little heroine. 

Mrs. Maltby certainly was not handsome, 
and Clarence was, to Elfie’s mind, positively 
ugly ; and having been shut up in the same 
house a good deal with them of late, it was 
*pesitively a treat for her to feast her eyes 

Charlie Birch and to look upon Harry 

Pnermeci_ ene Soe, —— 
i iration. 

Eindead, so ‘bright and cheerful had she 

ites not until she came face to 

with Ms, Maltby that it suddenly 

ecumed tether that she might, after all, have 


Spas ak Moy, 
Bee pias with that far-away look 
jin ‘to have forgetten that she 
didmet KtGewith her, and taking the 
_ “The aun. is very hot; let as find a seat 
indemtibe dhelter dletrec. I do think garden - 
pentiesemeintolersbly stupid.’ 
EMfierwtbmitied to be thus taken away into 


corner. 
he expented to be lectured about jher con- 
duct in coming ‘here, perhaps to -bedismiased, 
or to be infgxmedthat she would-beso, but Mrs. 
Maltby newer did what other people expected 
he wouldda, and she talked pleasantly about 
the peoplepresent, told the.girl the names of 
‘two or thmee persons who them, 
amd then, alll at.once, she asked, suddenly ,— 

‘* Have yamsseen Clarence ? he was here.” 

Elfie angwered in the negative. 

She sage Rfirs. Burlstone with Mr. Kings- 
wood approaghing, and she hoped that they 
mere going tofake Mrs. Maltby away from her 
side; buf in his she was mistaken, for her 


a 


. “hostess, as she came near to them, said,— 


“Wewant you to sing, Miss Heath. My 
sister: that .you brought two or three 
songs you!” 

“T am afraid it would be more correct to 

say that she brought them,” replied Elfie, 
with a smile. ‘I am likewise afraid that I 
am not in very good voice to-day, but I will do 
my best.”’ 
- “You can’t do more ‘than that;’’ was the 
gracious answer. “Mr. Kingswood, will you 
take care of Mrs. Maltby? You will be -avle 
to hear the music out here, I:don’t doubt.” 

Mr. Kingswood, who had not previously 
known the mistress of Maltby Grange, bowed, 
then dropped into the seat that Elfie had 
vacated. 

He was curious to know the woman who 
had left the pretty girl at home to copy out 
reports while she went to the garden-party to 
which they were both invited. Beyond this, 
also, he was desirous of making some 
inquiries about Elfie. , 

Ihave said that he recognised ‘her, and so 
he believed he had, but on second thoughts he 
was not quite as certain on the point as he 
would have liked to have been. 

It waa, he told himself, the face he had seen 
at the railway-station. as he and Denison left 
it, and he believed it was the same a¢ that 
represented in the carte-de-visite- of the lost 
girl which‘ hisriend had showed him. 

But he had not hat -earte - de - visite 
here to compare it with what he believed to 
be the original of the picture ; while, en think- 
ing the:matter-over, it seemed incredible that 
a friendless girl shon\d -be able :to leave her 
only home and:find: herself a short timeafter- 
wards residing in a house like Maltby Grange, 
even though her position was.a dependent one, 
and be received by the proud Bnuistones as a 
welcome guest ; so he began to talk to Mrs, 
Maltby first. of all.on general subjecis, 

Then he told sher how he had:-been to her 
house that afternoon, and he ssed his 
wonder at ares her» study-table covered 
with what showed signs.of so much earnest 
work. 

This. to some. people might. .have seemed 
impertinent, but he knew that Mrs. Maltby’s 
vanity would keep her from thinking anything 
of the kind. ’ 

He was right, she rose tothe bait.at once; 
she talked of her work, her schools, her 
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[‘*& NICE TRICK YOU PLAYED ME LAST NIGHT, MISS HEATH!’ CLARENCE SAID, IN A LOW, ANGRY VOICE.] 


missions to the heathen, of her political 

irations, and she hinted at plots and con- 
spiracies to upset existing dynasties, in a 
random fashion that was decidedly bewilder- 
ing to her listener. 

Still he did not get her round to talk about 
her secretary, though he made two or three 
well-directed efforts in that direction. 

Mrs. Maltby, once mounted on one of her 
hobby-horses, would have talked on till her 
carriage came for her, but Harry Kingswood 
had no intention of spending his time in this 
fashion, and he remarked as soon as he had 
the opportunity ,— 

‘“* Miss Heath was working very hard when 
we disturbed her. I suppose. she helps you a 
great deal?” 

‘*No one can really help me!” was the 
lofty reply. ‘‘ She writes letters from dicta- 
tion, and copies various things for me; but 
that is a thing that anybody can do. The 
brainwork is mine, and I can trust no one else 
to do my work for me.”’ 

“That, of course,” he assented, quietly; 
‘still, it must be a relief to have somebody 
else to do the drudgery. You always keep a 
secretary, I suppose?” 

“Yes; but they are an awful nuisance,” 
— the ar with a yawn. ‘It is wonder- 
ful what fools girls can make of them- 
selves! ’’ 

“Is it?” he asked, as though the subject 
were one to which he had not given much 
thought. 


Mrs. Maltby looked at him in mild surprise, 
but the strains of a sweet girlish voice were 
coming through the open windows of the 
drawing-room, and Mr. Kingswood had an- 
swered at random in listening to the song. 

“You admire Miss Heath?” she asked, 
suddenly turning her big rolling eyes upon 
bere as though she would look into his very 

eart 


“T!” he exclaimed, confused by her direct- 
ness, “‘I—I don’t know; I suppose I do. 





She is very pretty ; but I have been wondering 
if I have ever seen her before.” 

‘* And you don’t know ?” was her next sus- 
picious question. 

“No, I am not sure. Has she been with 


“ Only a few weeks,”’ was the vague reply. 

** Ah, then I must have been mistaken,’’ he 
answered, carelessly; though to himself he 
said, “I was right; it is she; but I'll make 
quite sure before the evening is over.” 

The garden-party was voted a success by 
the majority of the guests, but by seven 
o’clock all had depart , save a favoured few, 
who had been invited to stay to dinner. 

Mrs. Maltby, Elfie, — Mr. Kingswood es 
among this number, and very t they 
found it, for Charlie Birch Wied cn tafoemel 
party, and she took good care to make her, 
sister only invite those le to remain who 
were likely to be le. 

If Elfie had not been there Mrs. Maltby 
would certainly not have been asked to stay ; 
but of course she did not know this, and, as 
she was seated next to Harry at the dinner- 
table, she talked to him incessantly, until he 
ventured to remind her that she was positively 
eating no dinner. 


Still, she continued to talk, and he, having |. 


@ purpose to gain, listened, and replied to her 
mth ae. as condi as he could without com- 
mitting himself to any definite opinion. 

It was dull, miserable work listening to this 
by no means clever woman, particularly as he 
could see that Charlie Birch was talking very 
affably with a young curate who sat next to 
her, and that Elfie was ee very intently 
to a soldierly-looking man, who was telling 
her about Egypt, from whence he had just 
returned, 

But Harry Kingswood’s patience and amia- 
bility had its reward, and before the party 
broke up that evening Mrs. Maltby invited 
him to come and spend a few days at Maltby 
Grange. 





‘Miss Birch and several other friends are 
coming to us very shortly,” she remarked in 
her vague way, ‘‘some people that I should 
like you to meet, who would convince you 
more clearly than I have been able to do that 
Russia is a seething volcano, and that a revo- 
lution may occur there any day.” 

“Tt is possible that you are right,” he re- 

lied, politely. ‘I don’t know much about 

ussia, but I shall like to come and see you, 
and meet your friends. When do you say you 
expect them ?” 

*T am not quite certain,” was the answer. 
“Tt will be next week or the week after; but 
give me your address, and I will write.” 

He took out his card-case to obey her, and 
remarked, casually,— 

“A letter sent to my club will find me 
sooner or later; but I am staying with a 
friend at Addington, and I will give you his 
address,” 


“ Addington,” repeated Charlie, who, with 
Elfe, was standing by; ‘‘that’s near the 
Shirley Hills, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, very near,’ he lied, observing, 
without seeming to look at her, that Elfie’s 
face became troubled. ‘‘Do you know the 
neighbourhood ?”’ 

‘‘No, I have only been there once or twice ; 
but I remember the heather on the hills—it 
was simply lovely. I wonder if we couldn’t 
have a picnic there this autumn, Sis ?,” 

She turned to Mrs. Burlstone as she spoke, 
and, therefore, she did not notice how pale 
Elfie had become, though she did hear Kings- 
wood say,— 

“That is the name of thé man with whom 
I am stayi Can you read it, Miss Heath? 
‘ Lionel enison, Esq., The Hermitage, Ad- 


dington, Surrey. 

“Yes,” replied Elfie, but so faintly that 
Charlie turned round sharply to see what 
ailed her. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET MARGARET. 


— 
CHAPTER I. 


“‘ How pretty your dress is, Bertie! Was it 
designed to kill?’’ 

Miss Vandeleur lifted a pair of velvety 
brown eyes to the questioner and smiled, 
showing all her pretty white teeth. 

‘* Of course I want to do some execution, 
Hirst ; but I always choose my dresses with 
a view to please myself, and at the same time 
enhance my few charms. I am quite of your 
opinion—the dress is very pretty.” 

She stood a little distance from him, as it 
were posing for his admiration, and she seemed 
fairer than ever he had thought her, in her 
dress of frosted-white tulle and shimmering 
silk, unrelieved by any colour save a cluster of 
a holly-berries and green leaves at her 


m. 

He leaned a little towards her. 

“ You’re a perfect Christmas fairy!’ he 
said, and she blushed slightly under his in- 
spection. The strains of “‘ Dream Faces’’ 
came to them where they stood in the shadow 
of ferns and exotics, and the girl’s tiny white- 
= feet kept time to the beautiful air. 

‘You are anxious to rejoin, the dancers?” 
her companion questioned. ‘Shall we go 
now?” 

** Not unless you wish it, Hirst,” consulting 
her tablets. ‘This is your waltz, I see.” 

“Then I elect to remain here ”—his grey 
eyes taking in every detail of her girlish 
freshness and prettiness ; ‘‘ it is cooler here, and 
one has a chance of talking to you. But let 
me take you toa seat. There is a jolly one 
at the far end of the place.” 

So saying he led her toa retired spot, and 
sat down by her in silence, as if waiting for 
her to A 

Her bright prettiness charmed him as it had 





a 


~ 
-—-» 


never before done. He knew it was the dear 
desire of his mother’s heart to see Bertie 
Vandeleur his wife, not only because she was 
her father’s heiress and the estates dovetailed, 
but because she was really attached to the 
girl and he began to feel his happiness might 
ie in gratifying his mother’s wish. 

He had known Bertie as a child. Her 
family was good, and she would be a wealthy 
woman at her father’s death, for Mr. Vande- 
leur had estates in Jamaica too. Even at 
this time he was absent directing some im- 

rovements there, so Mrs. Vandeleur and her 
gy were spending their Christmas at the 
ss &. Re, 


His thoughts held him silent so long that 
the girl asked,— 

“ t are you thinking? Oh, it was some 
treason—you look so very guilty,” she laughed, 
softly, and glanced at him through her long 
dark lashes. 

“One thought’ was Aunt Priscilla will have 
a miserable journey. Five miles is a long 
drive, and I fancy she is very late. Her train 
was due an hour ago.” 

‘“‘Oh,”’ Miss Vandeleur remarked, carelessly, 
“trains are always late on Christmas Eve. 
Miss Lomax should have timed her return 
earlier. For my part, I shall be quite con- 
tent if she does not arrive until the midnight 
of Boxing Day.” 

Her words released him from the spell she 
had cast upon him. 

“I wish, Bertie, you had a little more 
affection for poor old Prissy. She is the most 
honest, good-hearted of women.” 

“Just so,” coolly; ‘especially where she 
has a prejudice. She is particularly honest, 
and, just then, witness the victim of her 
hate,” laughingly stretching out her gloved 
hands. ‘I believe she credits me with all men- 
ner of wickedness, and then you ex me to 
esteem and—and love her. Thanks, I can’t 
fancy myself going into raptures over an 
iceberg.” 
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WANT ME TO PLAY THE HUMBUG?” HIRST BROKE IN, FIERCELY.] 


He hardly noticed her latter;words. 

‘‘T am getting anxious about her,’’ he said, 
and Bertie laughed again. 

“You are a model, nephew Hirst—a shin- 
ing example to the present irreverent young- 
sters! Is every Lomax so immaculate ?’’ 

He looked at her quickly, but could discover 
no sneer upon her lips, and her voice had 
carried no hint of disdain in it. He saw only 
& coquettish face lit up by large dark eyes. 

“She is very pretty,’ he thought. ‘ Do I 
love her ?” 

Miss Vandeleur started. 

“T heard the sound of wheels. I guess 
the estimable old lady has arrived at last. 
Pray, go down to meet her; tell her my 
~—— at the thought of seeing her again 
holds me a prisoner here,’ and, with her 
scoffing words following him, he ran down. 

A carriage was at the door, and a lady 
thrust her head from the window; but Hirst 
Lomax could not see for the blinding snow, 
and only his aunt’s voice led him to her. 

“Are you all asleep or dead?” she de- 
manded, irately. ‘‘ Don’t you know Priscilla 
Lomax, that none of you come to meet and 
welcome her? Hirst, are you there?” 

The young man step out. 

‘‘T am here, aunt. You are very late.” 

“Late! OfcourseIam! I’ll sue the com- 

ny, upon my honour, as a Lomax! Come 

ere, boy! Are you afraid of the weather? 
A precious trouble I am in! I’ve brought 
you @ strange visitor.” 

He had moved forward, and he saw a figure 
huddled up in a corner, seemingly inert. 

“ Who is it, aunt?” 

“Who is it?” she mimicked, ‘ Don’t 
stand asking me questions, but give me some 
help! The poor thing is more dead than 
alive! Dear! dear! she has fainted again! 
Lift her out, Hirst, and take her to my room, 
where those giddy girls daren’t come, Be 
sharp, boy!” impatiently. 

Two seconds later Hirst Lomax was carry- 
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ing a slim figure into the hall, whilst the foot- 
men looked on astonished. 

Half way up the stairs he mes Bertie, who 
had the run of the house. 

‘“‘ Who is she?” the young da@y-questioned, 
with a critical glance. ‘ Somegretegée of the 
good Miss Priscilla? ‘Can I he ofany help?” 

And Miss Lomax, from fhe. rear, said, 


More than one man present called her 


a wife ; but Hirst Lomax turned from her 
disgust. 


almost in 
“ She is a heartless and it is well 
my eyes have been in time.” 
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she gi sat ap aad looked mound. > 
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Reac found “Miss” 
Vandeleur just adleased iby ther partner, and 
consulting his programme Soma dhe was to 
dance the next with her. 

He gained her side, and she gave a swift 
glance into his dark, good-looking face. 

‘* You are not disposed to dance,”’ she said. 
‘Sit here and talk toame.” 

That was the last thing he wished, ‘but 
her imperious mannercommanded obedience ; 
so ihe sat-down beside her. 

With asmileas cold as i was careless she 
asked,— 

‘and who is the fair vagrant ?” 

Og te ey eS at -present,”’ 
frigidiy; “but she iso lady in appearanee, | 
and I believe -by dirth:” 

“Indeed! Ladies are not usually found | 
roaming country roads in the dead ofasrnewy) 
night,’’ smiling still; *“batE aceept your be-! 
lief as truth. She was fortunate to meet 
with a good Samaritan, although I must con- 
fess:Miss Priscilla never struck me in that 
light ‘before:” i 

*‘ Perhaps mot ; you hawemot attempted to 
learn her inérinsic worth. Tt a Trough dia- 
mond she.is a very real one.’ 

A shadow fitted over Mise ¥andeleur’s 
face; but she remarked,.equably,— 

‘‘ Lam sorry to learn I have done ‘her an 
injustice. Is it too date to retrieve my 
famib pe? 

And -these:sofit. brown eyes were lifted once 
more to his; but new: their momentary power 
was gone. 

‘“Tell- me,” Jeaning forward, “ds the 
stranger pretty? My cursory glance:failed to 
satisfy me.on that,point.”’ 

“She is very lovely, er will be when the 
maxks of fatigue have leit her,” guevely ; 
‘‘and her eyes are blue as—es vieleis; her 
hair black.as .” 

“ That-isan leish mixture. Ah! here jis 
Captain Grey coming to. claim: me. Adieu, 
mL0g ami. 

Directly afterwards he saw her in the cap- 
tain’s arms, dancing as if the waliz.-were the 
only thing worth living for—dancing witha 

graceful abandon peculiar to herself. 

Many eyes followed her as ske moved 
through the mazes of men and, girls, never 
looking flushed or exaited—only enjoying the 


dozen arguments—all ly logical.”’ 
i" Thave not the slightest doubt as to 


—; said Wfiss Vandeleur ; 


}mae she is distinctly lovely, 
hair—e@ lady not 


pretty ; said to himself she was desirable. as 







creditors to obtain but a fraction of their 
“@ues, never daring to hope for the whole. 
None knew so well as he how necessary it 
was he should marry a woman with money ; 
lirth and beauty he would mot insist upon, 
but a fortune—well, he could not dispense 
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‘He bent.over her. 
“* Dell me-why you esteem my unfortunate 
sex so lightly?” 

“T have so many reasons for doing so that 
it would take hours to enumerate them, and 
to support each reason I could bring forward a 





ability to accomplish; anything, and I 
believe you axe as-.merc as you 
ae me—beautiful,” with as 
of his voice. 
ertie lifted arch eyes. to him. 
“Tell me why so many men flatter me,,and 
dexote themselves tome? Now,xrémember you 


are— 


|} are on your henour, and must speak nothing 


but truth.” 

‘You are easily answered, Miss. Vandeleur. 
“He who is insensible to your charms. is unfit 
for any society_but his own.” 

‘The girl smiled brightly. 

** That is just the sort of answer I expected. 
But do you think, Captain Grey, all this ad- 
miration is disinterested? Has my fortune 
nothing to do with it?” 

He winced slightly, and the smiling brawn 
eyes that seemed not to see the momentazy 
embarrassment were keenly alive to it. 

“Some few may be base enough to consider 
that; but there are others who would be. glad 
to know you had fallen into sudden poverty 
that so they might prove their loyalty.” 

He spoke impressively ; but Miss V: andeleur 
was in no way touched.or confused. 

“Tam not inclined. to gpnrt poverty. to 
oblige these loyal gentlemen. I've.a eonvie- 
tion I shouldn’t care for love in a wetimge, and 
a russet gown would be unbecoming to me,’ 

‘Miss Vandeleur would be beautiful i in-any 
dress. I wish with all my heart you had, not 
been born to.riches. ‘No man of honour likes 
to expose himself to the.accusation of being a 
fortune-hunter.” 

‘“No man really loving a woman would 
allow such.a theught to come between them. 

A guilty conscience is its.own accuser.” 

The gallant Captain was puzzled; her face 
was so smiling and. innoeent.of any intention 
to hurt, and yet her words carned a great 
sting with them. He wondered if she could 
by chance have learned the deplorable -emmpti- 





moment in a calm manner natural to her, 


ness of his exchequer, and the anxiety of his 
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‘She was very plain, very stupid; but she 
possessed twenty thousand pounds in her own 
right. 

Bertie was rather glad when the guests 
began to leave; she felt unusually tired, and 
was possessed with a vague sense of dissatis- 
fation very unusual to her, and it was with 
real pleasure that she welcomed the moment 
in which she might go to her room. 

Hirst wished her a somewhat cold good- 
night. The coldness she ignered with ‘her 
customary graceful indifference, and in ‘her 
voice there was not the slightest shadow of 
change. 

Her room adjoined her mother’s, and ‘she 
considerably surprised Mrs. Vandeleur’ by 
entering in a:‘pale pink peignoir and her hair 
unbound. She sat down in alow chair which 
she drew up to the fire, then with her. ‘feet 
crossed upon the fender, she said,— 

“J felt like talking, so I sent Therese away. 
Azve:you very ‘tired, mother? ” 

“Not too tired to ‘have yeu here, dear. I 
om rather glad that you have come; Ivhad a 
question to ask you 

She passed her ay te Bevery 7 d over ‘ker 
daughter’s pretty dark 

“Did Hirst oateene to you tonight ? 
I fancied by his manner su he 
had spoken, — your answer had not been 
‘favourable. He seemed to regard you with 


easure I think I mightsay 
nothing to-mc beyoud the 

I -believe, mother, you 
may dismiss all idea of his desiring me for 
his wife,” lightly, and: meeting the elder 
lady’s glance with pretty wneoncern. “'Onoe 
this evening he fameied I was something to 
him. I saw it on his face, and but for the 
“aren ae most inopportune appearance would 
have done me the honour yowand Mrs. Lomax 
wish.” 

‘‘My dear, the girl’s 
could have nothing to do with the change in 
his-manner. i don’t believe in love at first 
sight, and Hirst’s mind is too well-regulated 
to allow him to form any foolish attach- 
ment.” 


ranee oortainky 
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“I think the mind has very dittle to do 
sith it. If you loak back you will find the 
cleverest men almost invariably have.chosen 
fools for their wives; some have . 
swamen ome. could not receive. I don’t see 
why Hirst Lomax should prove wiser than his 
fellew-men.” 


inted, my dear. Iihas been 
to, se0-you his-wife. I shall |: 
Yon see, inthe event of 

him I should not dope |. 


» * bat 

ae et - ee Sens 
yet that you shoul sp anxious 
ed eamaipamanbllanier-temate- 


is. compacatinely juvenile. Am I sugh.a 
ieannoe dwouble -you long to ke free of 
ane?”’ 
“ Meudknow the contrary,, but the mere fact 
shat you are an heiress..exposes you to many 


“ " dightly, “of that 
I.am, pera aware, ond it nO man 
with. disintexested motives who pretends in 
theleast tomy favour. Are you: eotishied?.” 


“No. Leannot be blind to Captain Grey’s 
attentions, and -he is a notorious spead- 


“ Lam -perfeetly aware of that. You:meed 
not fear the Captain, and I »m met 
le. Beside which I know a story of 

ais. past; Myza Dinwiddy told it me. I 
SMpBESe mnost people would net blame dim 
an ae for yourself if .his 
ae flor .xe He was — siay- 
dag at a littke down in Kissex—-Myra was 
visiting thereat the same time—and by some 
means <a became acquainted with a very 
pretty girl, a milliner, the daughter of a 
20 tor. He took every opportunity to 
waylay her, walk with her, pay her those 
attentions mest women prize; through him 
abe ‘girl angered her parents, and they com- 
her to resign her situation, and sent 

to London, where.she got employment in 

@ West-end firm. Frank Grey followed her, 
oka having acquainted him by letter of her 
place of residence. But he did not offer her 
marriage; he merely bade her good-bye for 
alltime, saying that he was notin a position 
to make her his wife ;.and.then he left her to 
her broken heart, her ill-requited faith. She 
returned to her friends, and Myra heard only 
yesterday that,she:is dying of his desertion ; 
and people say he loved her!” scornfully. 

“‘ My dear, the story may be exaggerated ; 
doubtiess-Gaptain Grey ismo worse than other 
idle young men, and probably ‘the girl was 
flighty. I don’t see how she shoul get an 
iintvednotion. to, him ; but oficourse he is an, 
-ondesivable husband for you.” Miss Vande- 
thew smiled. ‘|This,is hardly like you;” she 
saad, and biushing,a little, her mother .con- 
rot er “if you ‘made an unsuitable 


OngAge- 
ment in your father’s absente, I think he. 


‘would not forgive my Jack of-watchfalness. 
Kou are the very apple of his eye, to use a 


saying.’ 

“That is gratifying to one’s vanity. But 
you must not be anxious about me. I amas 
keenly alive torthe advantages of a good 
match as the most worldly mother conld 


She rose aad: stood with one elbow on the 
mantel, and the pink sleeve falling back dis- 
played the whiteness of her seid arm, Mrs. 
Wandeleur looked at her in a little surprise. 

“Yon.ate not like most. girls, Bertie. (At 
yourage Iwas romantic, and ready to trust 
= who professed friendship for me. If there 


eny defect in,your character, it is want of) 
3,”? 


‘girlieh faith ont thou: 

Bertie moved a little so as to comrmand ia 
view.of herself in an opposite pier-glass. 

* Viet amy face is not thard, and my eyes 


look gentle enough,” she‘said. “1. believe I | of 


deceive most peo ple.” 
Then with characteristic abruptness she 
turned to another subject. 
“© T wonder protégéeof Miss Priscilla 


a would aot | cast 
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may be? Erom the momentary glimpse I 
had of her face I should say Elites danenip- 
tion. of her isa a I charitably volun 
teered to help -her benefantzess, but she 
declined my asaistance with her usual gracs- 
fal courteay. I positively believe she hates 
me.’ 
“I am afraid she does not regard:you too 
; she may even, if it pleases her, 
prejudice Hirst against you. It issa pity 
were not. settled before she 
she is a:woman who will hawe her own will, 
whatever it may. She. arould mot be 
careful to spare 
“J -beliewe she is ee a dishonest 
action er an upérudhinl word;” Berbie said; 
“ she is;at, least an open fee, anf an encounter 


with her is rather saiiamdies than not. Mo- | 


morrow I shall defy:her by paying smnisit. to 
this nameless one, I.am decidedly:curious.” 

She sighesd-a little as she spoke, and looked 
oer think Tildeeee mena a 

8 i ave in peace now, doar; 
you look so-wery tized.” _ 

She moved forward, and, stooping, kissed 
her mother upon the ebeak. 

“ Good-night; may your dreams he 

pleasant.” 

Then the slim young s doue disappeared 

through the Semeeeananal Was Seen 00 mere 
that night. 
In.the morning:the gnests assembiled.at the 
breakfast-table, and there. ensued a prolonged 
chorus of good wishes; then eachidildo un- 
tying ‘the packages and unseeling the letters 
lying im little heaps beside-his or her plate. 

Bertie’s pile was.a large one, so —— 
so that the eman vext ber said , daagh- 
ingly, she had “‘ Benjamin’s:share 

There were exclamations of admiration as 
she produeed a ond cross, the gift of her 
father;.a gold necklet, with pendants, from 
her mother, with sundry other presents from 
friends and admirers. One of the. prettiest» was 
a minute copy of “ Des Marchen,”’ beautifully 
illumi 

Wath..«. sudden inspiration she lifted her 
eyes, and met those of Captain Grey. He 
looked confused, but she was perfectly calm 
as she put if down a little, apart from her 
other gifts, and turned to address her left- 
hand neighbour. 

She was disappointed, bui she gave no sign 
of this—amongsi all her gifts there was not 
even a,card from Hirst, and she remembered 
this was the first time he had omitted this 
courtesy since they had known each other. 
Perhaps he thought of this, too, amd she 
wondered was she vexed, and.looking into her 
smiling face, said that it anssvered no. 

Breakfast ended, she swept her packages 
together, leating none behind but the little 

Des Marchen.” 


* Des 


jeanne Grey followed her to the door -with 


‘* You have left this,’”’ hesaid, handing it;to 
her, in very obvious embarrassment. 

She smiled. 

‘It is returned with thanks; the acquaint- 
ance between us is too slight for me to:accept 
the merest trifle from you.” 

He still held the drawing to her, and new 


stammered,— 

‘* But, Miss Vandeleur, the.season does away 
in a measure with formality; and if I am but 
an acquaintance now, I hope one day to be a 
very dear friend. Take it. The face reminded 
me of you; the eyes axe precisely yours.’ 

He seemed so much in earnest, so hurt by 
her refusal, that but for the recollection of 
‘tthe little milliner who lay dying of his 
desertion ’’ she would have " sae moved to 
relenting. As it was, she said, ai trifle coldly,— 

“My ‘no’ is always decided. I am sorry 
you should have compelled me: to actin such 


ya seemingly ungracious manner,’ 


Then, with directness, which was robbed 
any disagreeable element boy the pretty 
glance which accompanied it 
“Ts there no one who deserves your re- 


jmembrance more than myself, no one tho | 





would be glad of it?” 








She saw shis: face grow a shade peder, and 
withont a word che tnrnedand left:her. She 
looked after hi i 
stran, 


laughed lowly. 
“That shot told,” she sail to herself. 
“ Let him go back to his real love; «my fertune 
is mot for him.” 

Then she went to her room, andwnade 2 

ing , afterwards going to Mis: 
Prisailla’s room. That lady was just iseuin< 
from \it. She glanced keenly at the pretty 
dazk face wpturned to! hans. 

“ Well,” she said, sharply, “ what ds.it qou 
went? 

‘“To-see the patient,” —— “T ammeadly 
interested in her. May 1 go in, Miss 
Priscilia ?” 

Hardly liking ¢o vefuse:eflmission, the elder 
a ao to thedi skee 

“d’se no «0 ou can — 
your tongue from rattling:on, —s questioning 
about matters that:don*t concern you. Ashall 
be absent only ten minutes, 89 you shad best 





£ 


Bertie found ‘herself face to face with Mis; 

Priscilla’ 8 protégée. 
“Goodemerning. I thope you are batber,”’ 

she said, mentally taking her vis-d-vis measure. 

“'Phank you, yes; but I am very weak, ani 
Miss Lomax recommends entire vest and 
quiet.” 

‘‘ Sheis an.exeellentmurse,” concisely. * Yo: 
are wondering who I am, and why I am oun? 
I am Bertie Vandeleur, near neighbour to 
Miss Lomax, and I have come towish you « 
merry Christmas, and get acquainted with 

u.’’ 

She sat down, and the stranger's bine eyes 
followed ail her movements. 

She was looking icularly pretiy inc 
sealskin paletot, a brown hat and feathers, 
brown boa and -ma~aff. 

“ Why do you wateh me so intently?” of 

“I wasithinking how pretiy you are,” in a 
soft, refined voice, that yet oy a. dialestic 
tinge mvith it. 

* Are:you:Seoteh ?” Miss Vandelenr ‘asked, 
loosening her boa. ‘You shave a faint, bat 
very taking ‘ burr.’ ”’ 

‘‘ My ‘father was.a clergyman in ¢he nort) 
of England, but we mever crossed the 
boxder.”’ 

“Is he dead? You said was, amd your 
dress is black,” her own tones.grown gentler. 

‘* Yes, am en orphan;and. quiterfriendless. 
L have:told Miss Lomax my story.” 

‘‘Which meansI am to.askmpamnore ques- 
tions; pray don’t deny the accusation. | 
really don’t mind, and I'll stiflemyy enziosity 
save on one point. Will you tell:me your 
mame ?’’ 

“ Gertainly ; it is Margaret dishwin,” anil 
as she turned her face full upon her ee 
Bertie:realised in.a flash how lovely she was 

**¥ou could well afford to ounce mc 
aoe * she said; ““you haveithe face of ai 
angel {* 

She rose and shook out her skirts,danghins 
softly at Margaret’s ‘momentary .embarrass- 
ment. “I must leave you now; the cehuro': 
belis-are going and I haite-to be late, it:creato< 
such a disturbance, so ‘for the present gooi- 
bye. Miss Priscille-will more than supply 21 
loss.” he reached :the door, then doolkin ; 
over her shoulder, said, If you want: lighte 
reading than Miss Priscilla’s libraryyaffords, 
youmay drawion mine. I leave the Hall. in 
two days, and shall be happy:todend them to 

ou.’ 
* On the stairs Hirst. overteok her. 

“Tam afraid you area Tittle late, Berti: 


idid your toilet engross al! your time since 


breakfast until'now ?” 

She made a-seornful gesture. 

“No; I’ve been to see Margaret Ashwin. 
You were right, Hirst; she-is very beautiful. 
and there is a pathetic, appealing look in he- 


eyes. ‘I expect all you men: dpe be subjugated 
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in a few days. ‘Beauty in distress’ and all 
that sort of thing. I am quite content it 


was dressed very much in the style of a Greek 
water-girl’s, and three strings of pearls shone 


should be so. I don’t blame you for the folly ' in its dusky masses. She was fair enough to 


natural to you, only I do request you won’t 
persistently sound her praises to me—we shall 
not be friends!” 

“You have formed an unreasoning and | 
violent prejudice against her,’’ he said, with | 
annoyance. 

‘‘ That is possible; but at present I am only 
conscious of a certain antagonism between 
our natures—we shan’t assimilate; and if she 
stays here long the Hall will be spoiled for me,”’ 
very frankly. 

‘‘Are you jealous of her physical advan- 

es? Your lot surely compensates for 
those? ” coldly. 

Bertie smiled in a superior way. 

“T am not jealous, as you surely ought to 
know. Of what use are a lovely figure and 
perfect face in these degenerate days? Men are 
not taken with them provided they are not 
accompanied by a fortune. What does it 
matter to me that Miss Ashwin is the taller 
by three inches? I am the richer, and I shall 
be courted for my money,” with which nasty 
little shot at his sex she preceded him into the 
church and took her seat quietly. 

When the Christmas Hymn, the old familiar 
‘* Adeste Fideles,” was. sung, he looked 
curiously at her, and could scarcely believe 
that the girl beside him, who sang as if her 
very soul revelled in music, whose eyes wore 
so rapt an expression, was the same who a 
few minutes ago calmly expounded worldly 
sentiments, and dealt in covert gibes and 
sneers. 

He was drawn — towards her; he had 
long believed one day she would be his wife, 
and the habit of | years clung about him 
yet, so that he felt and exhibited a certain air 
of proprietorship as he bent over her, and it 
was not until far into the sermon that the 
ey reverie into which he had fallen was 

en. 

This was done by Bertie herself, who leaning 
towards him whis — 

“Do you think he will ever finish? I’m so 
hungry !” 

He could not help smiling down into her 
brown eyes; but when this remark was 
followed by one bordering on levity, he 
frowned slightly. 

Apparently his displeasure did not have the 
desired effect; the girl only looked down with 
mock demureness, and shrugged her shoulders. 
The long, dark lashes lay upon her cheeks that 
were a little flushed. 

Hirst noted the pretty droop of the lips, 
the soft curves of chin and throat, and his 


displeasure . 
Perha) iss Vandeleur knew the power of 
that half childlike look, perhaps she was not 


so unconscious of his scrutiny as she appeared. 
Presently she glanced up at him and smiled in 
her most gracious manner, and so peace was 
made. 

When they left the church the sun was 
shining brightly, making the whole earth one 
glittering field of white; the air was keen, 
the snow trodden hard so that walking was 
pleasant. 

“ ie,” the young man said, after a 
pause in their light chat; “you’re very 
gracious now ; I wonder why you need assume 
those little worldly airs, and flout a fellow so 
terribly as you do sometimes. You're a deal 
nicer in this mood. Promise to remain in it 
for the rest of the day ?”’ 

“My friend,” Miss Vandeleur replied, 
laughing; “I’m nothing if not capricious; 
that is my forte.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the evening of Boxing Day, and 
Bertie Vandeleur stood in the » Pase-a§ one 
foot resting on the fender, her eyes bright 
and her cheeks flushed. Perhaps she guessed 
how well she looked in white, for again her 
dress was colourless; it was of lace, and she 


satisfy a more rigorous judge of female beauty 
than Hirst Lomax, and there was a gracious 


| gravity in her expression that pleased the 


young man as he entered.- 

‘‘What are you doing here, Bertie? It is 
unlike you to court solitude! ’’ and he crossed 
to her side. 2 

‘Oh, I thought I’d get a little quiet before 
dinner—there will be none after. I’va been 
reading ’’—she held up a Tennyson for his in- 
spection—‘‘ and I’ve just finished ‘ Maud.’ ” 

“A very lively poem to read on a festive 
day,” he answered, taking the book from her, 
— turning the leaves slowly and thought- 


y: 
He had come to her with a ——— half- 
an-hour ago his mother had said, ‘‘ When will 
903 give me my daughter, Hirst?’ and he, 

ing used to the idea of marrying Bertie, and 
not conscious of caring for any other woman 
so well, had mentally decided to settle his fate 
that night. 

The girl saw the unusual thoughtfulness of 
his manner, and asked,— 

“What is it, Hirst? You look as if you are 
on the eve of a desperate action. May I know 
the cause of this ultra-gravity ?” 

He laid aside the book, and took her hands. 

‘Yes, Bertie, you may. I have come to ask 
you a question—will you marry me?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

Her answer was so emphatic, so distinctly 
opposite to that which he had expected, that 
he was staggered. At first he could find 
nothing to say, but when she attempted to 
free her hands his words came fast and ex- 
citedly,— 

“You can’t mean that—we have always 
been accustomed to the idea of our marriage ; 
our pedple have always wished it, and you 
have never seemed to dislike me. Mr. Van- 
deleur will be disappointed.” 

She broke in with utmost coolness,— 

“‘ That is not my fault. Thank you for the 
honour you have done me, but I know my 
own value.” 

“You don’t mean you fancy I want your 
fortune?” with hot indignation, his eyes flash- 
ing angrily. 

“I’m not quite so unjust. When I said I 
know my own value I meant no man shall 
take me on tolerance. You have done yourself 
and me a wrong—it remains for us to forget 
it.” 

“* But, Bertie,”” moved, perhaps, to greater 
warmth because of her resistance, ‘‘ give me 
a chance. I daresay I said what I to say 
very clumsily. You must remember Iam a 
novice at this sort of thing’’—sfniling faintly 
—* but Idid not mean to imply that you were 
so little to me that my wooing n be but 
careless. I’m not going to mom am moved to 
a when you are near—somehow I can’t 
believe in love as the novelists describe it— 
but Iv’e a very honest affection for you, and I 
believe we should be a happier couple than 
many amongst our acquaintances.” 

‘You hold out very great inducements to 
me,’’ she said, scoffingly. ‘‘ Shall I exchange 
a certain present for a doubtful future, and 
for a man who in wooing me declares he does 
not love me? Ah! thank you, thank you, I 
am honoured too far,’”” and she made him a 
mocking obeisance. 

He began to grow angry, and he bit his 
— lip fiercely to keep down the passionate 
words. 

Bertie stood with flushed face, not attempt- 
ing to help him, and finally he was cma 
to break the silence. 

“I did not think you prized sentiment. You 
have invariably voted it a bore when it has 
been spoken of.’’ 

‘So it is in the abstract, but every woman 
likes her future lord to profess a sentimental 
regard for her, even though she knows he 


lies—’’ 





wore antique ornaments of pearl. Her hair 





Hirst broke in fiercely,— 
‘Do you want me to play the humbug?” 





“No, there are so many ready to take that 
part that I should advise you to adhere to 
your réle of honesty—it’s unique and interest- 


in 

And there he stopped her with a quick 
gesture and a fiery torrent of words,— 

“TI don’t want a dissertation on honesty, 
but I do insist upon being treated as a man, 
and not one of those who pretend to the name, 
and who meet with so much kindness from 
you. If I don’t love you in the theatrical way 
you desire I have always esteemed and been 
fond of you, and if this does not content you, 
why let us go back to the old relationship— 
= on your part sure I did you the greatest 

onour in my power; I on mine satisfied you 
acted wisely. But, for Heaven’s sake, keep 
your gibes for a more patient man. I for one 
shall not receive them tamely. I am not of 
the kiss-for-a-blow party, and may easily be 
goaded into forgetfulness of your sex, and to 
say what in a calmer mood I should be 
ashamed to remember. I can be very hard.” 

**Do you tell me that — to change 
my decision? Really the method you use to 
win a woman is a trifle too suggestive of the 
way in which the Conqueror won his wife. To 
all your flattering proposals I say no. Pray 
consider the subject closed.” 

““With pleasure,” bitterly. ‘I ‘at least 
credited you with very real womanliness and 
courtesy.” 

‘‘Pray disabuse your mind of such chi- 
meras,”’ a the flowers at her bosom 
apart leaf by leaf, and strewing them at her 
feet; ‘try to accept me as I am—a logical 
and worldly girl, such as only the nineteenth 
century can produce. At least you must ac- 
quit me of any attempt to bring about this 
dénouement ?” 

“I shall do you justice. But tell me, Bertie, 
is this decision final? Do you hold out no 
hope ?” 

“Do you wish to be certain of your re- 
prieve ?”” mockingly ; then with sudden, fierce 
earnestness, ‘‘ yes, it is final. Now, hear why. 
Because our marriage would be ‘ convenient ;’ 
because ‘ our people’ wish it you have asked 
me to cast in lots with you; but you never 
really desired it. Do you think I will be 
thrust upon you, whether you will orno? Do 

ou think I will unite myself to a man whose 
ent has yet to be awakened, who, when too 
late, may learn the lesson of love, and hate 
me for my consent to an old entreaty? I will 
tell you no! Take that for my answer, and 
leave me.” 

The force, the fire with which she had 
spoken, the new light in her eyes surprised 
him. She did not seem to see this, but hur- 
ried on,— 

“You have insulted me grossly; I would 
not easily forgive you but for the recollection 
of old days, when neither of us dreamed what 
a prosaic ending our friendship would have, 
remembering that I am willing to forget, and 
be your friend—nothing more.” BS 

“But, Bertie,” moved to keen admiration, 
“if my feelings towards you undergo a change, 
if I find you are dearer to me than any other 
woman, will you let me speak then—will you 
listen ?” 

She stood silent a moment; then an- 
ae speak, but I promise nothi 

“ Yes, you ma , but I promise nothing. 
I may hear, and be sorry; I may hear, and be 
moved—who knows? Hearts are strange 
things !”’ 1 

“Tf I have hurt your womanly pride and 
dignity I beg your forgiveness ; if I have trans- 

any rule of courtesy in my conduct 
towards you I can only say I am sorry, and 
shall be glad to atone for my transgressien in 
any way you demand—only let us be friends, 
Bertie.” 

“With all my heart,” laughing softly. 
“‘ Aren’t you glad our interview has had so 
sensible an ending ?”’ ; 

In a state of confusion he said,— 

“JT—I am relieved. I am*fond of my 
bachelor freedom.” 

‘One day you will be equally ‘ fond ’ of some 
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woman; then you will be glad you did not 
marry the girl you were pleased to call the 
Christmas Fairy. Now, if you please, go. 
Stay, I have spoiled my flowers. Will you 
beg some more of Bell, and bring them here to 
me?” “2 

He went out to do her bidding, and she 
watched him with a curious look in her eyes. 
"Then she 4 ey softly and sat down, resting 
her chin in her hollowed palms. 

‘“‘ How queer everything is,” she said. 

At dinner Miss Priscilla asked,— 

“Why have you not visited Miss Ashwin 
to-day ?’’ 

And Bertie, with the demurest of expres- 
sions, answered,— 

‘*‘ Really, Miss Lomax, that seems an un- 
necessary question. I am so constantly re- 
minded that I am an intruder that there is 
small wonder I avoid your apartments.” 

Miss Priscilla :made no retort. She knew 
the girl’s words were too true to admit a 
denial. She sat discussing her soup in a 
thoughtful mood; then suddenly, in a low 
tone,— 

‘*I don’t like you, Bertie, and you know it. 
Let that go. But young people naturally crave 
for companions of their own age; so if you 
choose to associate with Miss Ashwin you 
shall not complain of inhospitable treatment.” 

“Thank you. I'll give the matter my care- 
ful consideration ’’—so coolly that Miss Pris- 
cilla’s pale face grew red. ‘‘ What do you 
propose doing with the distressed damsel ?’’ 

‘*T will tell you to-morrow if you will form 
one of the party in the library. Rest assured 
she shall want for nothing whilst Priscilla 
Lomax lives; and I think you know my word 
is my bond,” sternly. 

**I do; I also know you are a very honest 
woman in all things. Now, I don’t pretend 
to er myself; but I admire it in others ;” 
then she leaned back and broke into a perfect 


ripple of laughter at Miss Priscilla’s look of 
horrified ise 


surprise. 

Captain Grey addressed her from the op- 
posite side of the table. : 

‘What is the joke, Miss Vandeleur? May I 
share it?” 

The maiden lady looked “ daggers’’as the 
girl answered,— 

“Tam afraid not; but I will prefer your 
request to Miss Lomax if you y wish it.” 

‘Pray, do. Iam devoured by ory 
And to Bertie’s infinite glee that y 
snapped,— 

‘*T wish you joy of your state,” and for the 
remainder of the evening ignored their very 

existence. 

The following morning Hirst,his mother, and 
aunt, Mrs. Vandeleur and Margaret Ashwin 
sat waiting Bertie’s coming. An ominous 
frown was on Miss Priscilla’s brow at the 
girl’s remissness. 

‘“‘T told her eleven precisely, and it is now 
half-past,”’ referring to the watch she had 
pl before her on the table. “I shall wait 
five minutes longer, then shall proceed without 
her. Madam,’ to Mis. Vandeleur, “it is a 
pity you did not teach your daughter the 
value of time. Hirst, step into the gardens. 
Perhaps you will find her there.” 

The young man rose reluctantly. He had 
been feasting his eyes with Margaret’s rare 

loveliness, and was disinclined to lose one 
thrill of pleasure it gave him. 

She was looking very beautiful and very 
pathetic. The dressing-gown, which was one 
of her lady friends, being rose-colour, gave 
just the necessary tinge to her otherwise Fay 
face. Her large dark eyes, shadowed by black 
lashes, were soft and appealing—altogether she 
made so dainty a picture that Mrs. Lomax 
felt uneasy. 

Before Hirst could leave the room Bertie 
entered, and quietly divesting herself of hat, 
cape, and gloves sat down, without apologising 
for her late appearance. Miss Priscilla, how- 
ever, did not attempt to hide her displeasure. 

“Do you understand,’ she asked, icily, 

“that.you have tacitly insulted Miss Ashwin 





and myself? I’m inclined to think you don’t, 
as you attempt no ~ ge al 

The most  whtharre of smiles played about 
Miss Vandeleur’s lips, and lit up her great 
brown eyes. 

‘* My dear Miss Lomax, it was surely unne- 
cessary to wait for me, and I did not suppose 
you would so far depart from your rules as to 
do so;’’ and she met Hirst’s angry look with 
superlative calmness. 

The maiden lady treated her remark this 
time with silent contempt; and when each 
one felt sufficiently uncomfortable she 
broached the subject. 

Miss Ashwin has confided her story to me, 
and asked me to relate it to you. Willing to 
save her any pain resulting from so sad a re- 
cital I have promised to do so. That she isa 
lady I think you are all convinced. Her 
father was the vicar of Terresdale, a small 

lace in Northumberland; her mother has 
m dead many years; her father died six 
months ago.”’ 

Bertie glanced at the girl carelessly; then 
resumed her gentle tattoo upon the table. 

“With the exception of her mother’s sis- 
ter, who had married well, she was alone in 
the world, twenty pounds being her whole 
fortune. Relying on this aunt’s generosity 
until she could find work she instantly started 
for Doncaster, but met with so frigid, so 
heartless a reception that she left the house 
the next day, and hired a room in a cheap 
part of the town. Here she set to work to 
obtain a situation, but failed. Her education 
did not fit her for a governess; there was no- 
thing open to her but such places as mothers’- 
helps or companions are called upon to fill. 

‘She answered advertisement after adver- 
tisement, but all to no purpose; and at last, 
when her little money was almost gone, she 
saw one that promised well; it was at Mrs. 
Lawes’s, at Yelverton, and the lady requested 
all applicants to apply personally. Miss Ash- 
win had not sufficient cash left to pay her 


train fare, and no ornaments of which she 
could dispose, and so she determined to walk | 


the distance. But she lost her way, and at 
last fell amongst the snow from sheer fatigue. 
But for my passing that night would have 
been her last on earth. Now,I ask you not 
only for your compassion, but your friendship 
for this r lonely child. I ask nothing 
more; all other things I am prepared to give 
myself.” 

“This is very romantic,” Bertie whispered. 
‘There remains nothing for Miss Ashwin to 
do now but marry the Fairy Prince.” 

Hirst Lomax frowned. After all it was 
well Bertie had refused him—so he thought. 

“T have telegraphed to Doncaster, and 
learned that Miss Ashwin’s friends have 
sailed for Canada, so that she is virtually 
without a relative. Now, I propose she 
should not apply to Mrs. Lawes, but remain 
with me as my companion. I am getting too 
old now for my gee, mE pods she would 
be a great help to me; but of course, sister, I 
defer to you, as mistress of the Hall. What 
do you say to my proposal ?”’ 

“That it sounds ve sensible,’ Mrs. 
Lomax answered, hurriedly; ‘and in pleas- 
ing yourself, Priscilla, you will please me. I 
hope, Miss Ashwin, you will find your new 
life and new home pleasant.” 

‘‘Thank you, madam; you are too kind!” 
Margaret said, a tremor in her low voice that 
touched the lady. 

‘ Mrs. Vandeleur, I shall be glad if you will 
allow an intimacy between these two girls. 
Remember, Margaret is to be treated as one 
of ourselves. May I rely upon you and Ber- 
tie?” 

Mrs. Vandeleur hesitated a moment. 

“T shall be happy to receive Miss Ashwin ; 
but Bertie must answer for herself—she is 
whimsical.” 

“Thanks, mother; I perfectly appreciate 
the compliment; and, Miss Priscilla, if you 
are not afraid of my corrupting influence, I 
am ready to promise eternal friendship, as 
girls are fond of doing. They invariably for- 





get the promise ; but ‘sufficient to the day is 
the evil.’” 

And the lady, not liking the tone of her 
reply, yet made no angry retort, being glad 
to win Bertie over, even on her own terms. 

So it was decided Margaret should stay, and 
Miss Priscilla set to work to replenish her 
companion’s wardrobe. In vain the girl pro- 
tested she could not accept so much from her ; 
her expostulations only made the lady more 
generous—more eager to have her own will. 

One thing she did that was hardly fair: she 
had Margaret’s black dresses modelled pre- 
cisely after the style of Bertie, much to that 
young lady’s disgust. 

The only articles of dress in which the 
girls differed were their hats—Bertie affected 
large and Margaret small ones. Bertie wore 
her hair in a bang; Margaret’s was drawn 
back in waving masses from her low white 
forehead. 

One day Miss Vandeleur sat alone in a snug 
room she called her studio—for she dabbled 
in art—when Margaret was announced. How- 
ever brusque or scornful the former might be 
at Lomax Hall she was all courtesy and hos- 
pitality at home; and the companion found 
the change in her as pleasing as it was sur- 
prising. 

She rose, laid aside her palette and brush, 
and shooks hand with her visitor. 

‘*Pray remove your wraps, Miss Ashwin ; 
the room is warm. I am like exotics, and 
flourish only in a warm atmosphere. Let me 
place your chair nearer the fire. Ah! I see 
you like heat—that is a link between us,” 
smiling, and showing her pretty white teeth. 

‘*Miss Lomax has sent me with some 
prints—she said you wished to copy in water- 
colours—and she hopes you will not regard 
them as a loan, buta gift !’’ producing a small 
packet and laying it on the table. 

“Oh! you must thank her many times for 
me, and I will come up to the Hall myself to- 
morrow. Will you tell Miss Priscilla we have 
heard from my father, and that he hopes to 
be with us in early March. Mother is simply 
mad with delight.” 

She drew her own chair up to the fire and 
sat down opposite her visitor. 

“Will you lunch with us? We shall be 
geno if you will. Oh! I will not take no 
or an answer, and I’ll send a messenger to 
Miss Lomax. Now,’’ with her feet upon the 
fender, her hands clasped about her knees, 
which attitude was a favourite one with her, 
“tell me something about yourself. If we 
are to be friends we must indulge in little 
confidences. See, I will spread my life like a 
book before you. From babyhood I have been 
indulged and flattered, not for any good or 
beauty people saw in me, but because I am 
one of the test heiresses in Englan?. I 
have had irers and lovers (such as they 
were), and I have never had an unsatisfied 
wish ; I have flirted rather more than most 
girls, and there isn’t either man or maid I can 
call my friend. But I am content, more than 
content. There is my history in afew words ; 
it is very uneventful. Did you spend all your 
days at Terresdale, Miss Ashwin? Didn’t 
you find it dull?” 

“Yes, to both questions. My childhood 
was painful, miserable. I had no playmates, 
and we received no visitors; my father could 
not enter into my moods, my fancies. I grew 
up into a neglected girlhood, filled with long- 
ings for a sight of the outer world. My heart 
grew bitter; I hated the narrow round in 
which I moved, the familiar faces of the 
peasants about me,” and then the deep blue 
eyes flashed, and Margaret Ashwin’s beauty 
took another aspect. ‘I hated the 4 agp 
church and the dreary service. y one 
accomplishment is drawing. My father never 
allowed me to learn music, lest ‘my heart 
should turn wholly to it.’ Those were his 
words, and if sometimes I broke into song I 
was admonished that psalms were the proper 
expression of joy and praise. Oh! when I 
think of those days, and the bitter results of 
that bitter training, I am inclined to revenge 
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myselé om all I meet for my sufferings and 
what they have made me!”’ 

Ske had risen, amd now paced the room 
agitatedly. 

Bertie ‘watehed her a mement, kindling 
into admiration of the wouderful.grace of her 
moventents, the fire of her altered beauty. 

— she sprang up and caught Margaret’s 
hai 

“Ge on, I understand this mood, tell me 
all; I amp ready to pity. Protest. that your 
rage against yeur teachings, your fate, is just ; 
it exalts: you in my esteem, it draws mre to 
you. Go on.” 

But Margaret, after one startled glance, 
dropped again into hei ordimary quiet, the 
only difference being im her voiee, which 

seemed laboured. 

“ No, I have said uore than enough, Miss 
Vandeleur; more than I imtended saying. 
Let my past rest; it is sufficient to say. that 
my present is as a dream of paxaittise to it!” 

Beptie made a wry. grimace. 

“Your last. words tell me much. What 
must your past have beex!.”’ 

And througheaut Margaret’s stay she was 
kindly, aad almest. affectionate. 

Bat wher her beanutifal visiter had left she 
stood thoughtfully watching the slowly re- 
treating figure, with its graceful, undulating 
movements. 

‘* What a fool I was to allow myself to be 
beguiled.! I distrust her, and,I dislike her !’’ 

After that day Margaret oftem went to the 
‘* Rebimettes,’’ as Mr. Vandeleur’s' house was 
called, and. once she begged Bertie to adilress 
her by her Christian name. 

Bertie hesitated a moment, then said,— 

“ E.den’t care. for it; Margaret has a harsh 
sound;’’ but seeing a hurt leok on her visiter's 
face answered, ‘‘ Well, let it be as you choose, 
Margaret.”’ 

And, so they fell inte the way of calling 
each other Bertie and Margaret, and Miss 
Lonax seated pleased at the intimacy between 
them. 

oe day as they sat together Margnyct 
said,— 

‘Miss Priseilla. was speaking. of you titis 
morning, and she s@id Ma. Lomax asked, you 
onge to’ marry him. Didn’t, you. love: him 
that you said no?” and! paused-in some taepit 
dation as to the nature of Bertie’s answer. 

Ft came very carelessly and. smilingly. 

‘* My dear child, with my fertune I might 
do better; and I have another reason for my 
rejection. Would you mazry 
asked you todo so from a.sense of duty ? who 
distimatly teld you-he ‘did not: love: yeu, bat 
you were not unpleasant. to him? ’—and.prob- 
ably a merviage with him would meaw an 
ordinary, jog-trot, neutral-tinted. existence. 
The henour done me-seemed. seaxeely equal.te 
the. risk.I shewld ineur !”’ 

She turned.towards the wiadow, then back 
again, qaiekly. 

‘‘ Gome. here, Margaxet! ”’ and Miss Ashwin 
moved.te-her side. ‘‘ Do you seo, Hinat-at the 
lodge-gates? He is coming here’ after an 


“bseuce of three weeks. Inmagine hew flattered: 


: Tam, and how anxious:he must.be. to win.wmy 
avour!” 

Margaret blushed slightly, and. Bertie. seeing 
it, asked abruptly,— 

“ How old ave you?” 

“The question d so irrelevant. that 
the other said, with a slow, amused emile,— 

‘* Dwwemtby-tywo.!.”’ 

Miss Vandeleur touched her hand. 

“ Wath. your beauty you haven’t reached 
that.age. witheut having hada lover!” 

“No; you, are right!” a painful flush 
spreading over the white cheek and: brow, ‘‘I 
had.oneonce!” 

“ And his fate? May I know it?” in a 
yretty, interested way that. did service some- 
times for sympathy. 

‘“* Ldid-not loveshim, so I treated him badly, 
ond I lost him. Perhaps I am incapable of 
ove,’ ” dreamily. 





‘* 'Vhat.is. avery ordinary failing, Emyselé: 4 
'Is. it not so?” and-she bowed her head, 


plead. guilty to; ii,” laughing .softly.;.“ vay, 


&® maa who- 


you: look incredulous,” and as Hirst now 
entered, the conversation changed suddenly. 
Bertie met him in her most. 

manner, for there was a gro 
between them, dating from Margare’ 
mission to the Hall, and the heivess's keen 
eyes could not be blind to the fact that her 
lover was. over. to the enemy, as she 
privately called Margaret; but she made no 
attempt to win him to admiration. of herself, 
praca left him to be entertained by his aunt’s 


(Ot weithazow to afar end of the room, and 
soon appeared deeply interested in a book of 
etchings. She played a very a ae at 
part in ccs nn oaly and when her visitors 
rose to go neither pressed them to stay nor 
call again. She watched them go with a 
curious smile ary nary eyes, and In disdainful 
expression a! retty mou 

“ How Win Lawak wit int” with 
somewhat bitter triumph ;. then sighed to her- 
self, ‘somehow I don’t like losing my 
cavalie:s, and it. won’t be t to meet 
Margaret-Ashwin.as the lady of the Hall.” 

Meanwhile the two, so unconscious of her 
thoughts, walked on side by side, Hirst intent 
upon. his companion’sbeauty. There was.afaint 


flush on the high-bred, usually pile face, a 
mere thoughtf on in the lovely eyes, 
anair of weariness = every movement that 


appealed peculiarly to Hirst. Lomax. 
“You are ill or tired ?”’ he said, gently, and 
the blue Fy tscchencte were lifted a moment to his, as 


M 
ae itt little el Mr.1 Lomax, butnot ill—some: 

words of Miss Vandeleur’s roused old, unhegpy. 
memories; events and people I have. 
to forget come crowding back upon me—the 
recollection of the past is always painful,” 
smiling faintly at his evident concern. 

« Are you happy with us?” he questioned, 
abruptly; ‘is there. anything you wish 


altered. Speak frankly.’’ 


“My. life at the Hall is very peaceful,” she 
said, slowly. ot. have nothing to wish for but 
Beastie’ s friendship.” 


“But that you have?” surprisedly ; i, “she 
always displays a great interest.in you.” 

‘Yes; Iam aware of that, but I have only 
the semblance of friendship from her. She is 
too: honest.to. mislead meas to the state of her 
affections. Perhaps if I am very patient I 
shall win her to. me. I hope so, ms 1s SO a elgg 
so good in herstrange way, and s6 
think her eyes: are the most won Te 1 bs 
ever seen.” 

“You praise generously,” he said, almost 
angry she should. commen Bertie, asi were, to 
his notice, “‘ but unwisely. Your very partiality 
mekes you blind to.her faults;, she is clever, 
but saéirieal ;. pretty because of her vivacity ; 
when that goes she will be plain; her features 
o- yam irregular. Her eyes, I admit, are 

ul, but I prefer blue to brown,” with » 
pees bordering on tenderness, ‘and tall 
girls to their shorter sisters.” 


A deep blush came over Margaret’s throat 
and faee, fading, out quickly, and leaving her 
pale, and a little tremulous. 


The young man spoke again, this time very 
confusedly. 

“Do you know, Miss Ashwin,. I once asked 
Bertie to be my wife, and so recently as last 
Boxing Day? Sherefused, and new Iam glad: 
she did,” 

“Wiss. Lomax told me of the affair,” 
quietly ; ‘and she said, too, both your mother 
and Mrs. Vandeleur were very greatly dis- 
appointed. Your mother is much-attached to 
Bertie, I believe.”’ 

“Yes, that is so; and Mrs. Vandeleur is 
anxious te keep her daughter near her. From 
childhood we have been destined for each 
other. Perhaps if this had not been the ease 
I might have fallen a victim to her charms. 
But I am at a loss to think why we are 
wasting valuable time in discussing Bertie 
Vandeleur. I wanted to speak to you of your- 
self. I believe you are without relatives in 
Englazd ; have no'trusty friend but my aunt. 








wing; coldness: 
t’s ad- , 


‘of. his bri 





, ‘‘ Well, I wané you to think of me as one 
anxious for your welfare and happiness—eager 

to advance your pleasure in all things. ait 
you remember this?” 

Her face changed and whitened before him ; 
in her eyes there was a look He could not 
understand. 

“Oh!” amd her voice was full of tears, 


“you are too good, too to me, Mr. 
Lomax. How do you TY gm not an 
adventuress? How do you know that my 


past was not shameful.” 
He canght her hands and laughed blithely, — 
“Tt is useless to attempt to sow’ suspicion in 
my mind. I know you for what you are—a pure 
and noble woman; and F have never desired 
to oer any woman as I desire new to please 


ou, 
r she blushed, and this time sighed, 
whilst hee of pain darkened her blue eyes. 

“It is good to believe iw to have 
known one who trusti: me; in past‘some 
who should have been tender to me were harsh’ 
and inconsistent. Oh! I have not been happy. 
If Thad had’ some joy im-my life Fmight have 
been a better Pein 5 "and through her- voice 
there rang a. rr pain: 

“Tf you were better;’’ Hirst: said, smiling, 
‘you would-be am illustration of the poet's 
a ‘prove too good‘ for hunaan:nature’s: 

food,’ but Margaret shoolc ber head. 
ou do not understand. 

They had: reached the drive leading up to 
the Hall, and Mrs. Lomax, looking from the 
— saw them coming slowly towards the 


“Priscilla,” she said, a trifle sharply ; “is 
that-wise ? Will you allow your protégé to risk 
her happiness with my son? Do you see he 
looks down at her as he never did at: Bertie.” 


“T see all that, sister,” with smile, 
‘cand shall be heartily if t{ marries 
Margaret. Sheis to mre—ie-a lady ;. 
and as for fortune, if thet is what 
troubles you, I intend her a suitable 


dowry if.she marries to A rs Whati ob- 
aba a = bn to her? Is she: not 
uti gentle, in ustrious—good in: every- 
thing where Bertie Vamdeleur-faais? Imysur- 
prised at you, sister! Is your son’s haypinest 
to yew? For ney own: past; Indidniot 
credit Hirst with the nice discernment he has 
shown. Look at the girl—did you ever see a 
more perfect face. form, a more ul 
carriage? She was borm to be a countess!” 
enthusiastically. 
“ Why, then, Priscilla, don’t rob the Earl 
” Mrs. Lomas almost angrily. 
Yeu. always were to. Bertie—she is the 
dearest, prettiest, cleverest girl of our set.”’ 
“ Aud the richest ” interpolated. the eldarly 
maiden. fan dear Philippa; money is the 


root. of all evi 

Lomax. stitehet industrioushy at some 
fine white rape a cloud on her usually. placid 
face, her lips compressed, and when the young 
Reople « entered she did not look up or offer any 


veinat looked bern at, her, and, as seon as’ 


they were left tegethe 
“What's wrong, mother 7” and leisurely 
lit a as he 
y looked up, a flush on her cheeks. 
“What is wrong? Surely you ought to 
know. If you are a bse 
Margaret Ashwin, you Y should Sapa ashamed of 
yourself; and if you are in earnest I think 
you must be mad.” 

‘‘ According to you, then, I am a-knave or a 
fool. Well, really, if if makes no difference to 
u, 1 prefer being a fool. The fact is, mother, 
aie in earnest, and hope before long to give 

you a daughter.” 

“Margaret Ashwin?” irately, ‘What do 
you Know of her antecedents? How can Po 
tell her version of the: stery is. true? 
you introduce a possible adventuress into the 
family—mix puddle-blood with ours:that has 
been so cd by any, base strain? I 
wouder at you, Hirst!” 

He flushed hotly. 

“You arernot taking. a just, view. of. it 
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mother. Aunt proved Miss Ashwin’s. story 
true; lier fa somewhat more than re- 
spectable. If she is willing to trust-me I will 
meke her my’wifé,.hoping you will’ overcome. 
our 
tr comes I shall not marry Bertie; 
my eyes have been opened, and I know such a 
step would result in certain misery tous both. 
I am sorry to disappoint you, butT cannot 
consent to spoil my own life and’ Margaret’s— 
if, as T hope, she loves me—because of an old” 
agreement to which I was never& cor 
cannot think one’s parents have any right to 
control or arrange one’s iage.” 

Mrs. Lomax was prudently silent, - bat her 
heart was sore against Margaret. It was‘true. 
the gitl’s beauty, grace and gentleness had 
won upon her; but Bertié was her: favourite, 
and she was‘ unwilling to yield her place to 
any other. ; 

But Hirst had chosen for himself. He knew 
what was best for his ha he-was not 
a boy, having completed hist “sixth year, 
and Mrs. Lomax could only hope that some- 
titmg would oecur to disenchant him. 

She insisted upon having Bertie more 
frequently at the Hall, continually’ sounded 
her praises, ich was. foolish, and’ Miss 


Priscilla laughed at her sister-in-law’s want of 
diplomacy. 
“Pp 7 


hilippa will disgust Hirst with that 
Vandeleur girl, and hasten his declaration to 
Margaret.” 

The good was very trae in her friend- 
ships, very i ble'in Her hates; quixotic 
and generous to.a fault, but-her nature was so 
distinctly opposed. to Bertie’s that there was 
little wonder the two did not agree. 

It was in early March, and Bértie was 
dining at the Hall. Dinner was announced at 
five, and the wholeparty gathered about the 
table, and soon the: ri of gay voices and 
low laughter made echoes in the house, 

The sounds of merriment reached a. man 
crossing the large front lawn. He paused a 
moment, a smile on his lips. 

“ That was Bertie,” he said to himself, and 
as he spoke the’girl turned lier face towards 
one of windows. 

Then those present heard'a little murmuring, 
cry of gladness, saw‘her start from her seat, 
and a:minute after she was on the lawn, her 
arms about the ers neck, 

“Oh! my dear, my darling old dad!” and 
the man did not. speak for gladness, as he 
caught his child to his’ breast. and felt her 


happy tears upon his cheeks. 

Shs cag stivet bim in a‘v ssion of 
welcome, then leaning back held him from 
her a little way to see if any change had come 
to him,.and being satisfied with. her scrutiny, 
caught him to herself again and drew his tall. 
head a moment on her bosom. 

Then he found.power.to s calmly,— 

* Come in, dear; the wind is north-east and 
your dress‘is thin.” 

“As if I could remember that now you are 
here!” reproachfully; ‘Ol! how I have. 
missed you!” and she leaned on his arm as 
they went back to the house. 

Mr. Vandeleur received a very warm wel- 
come; and Bertie, with one arm thrown about 
his shoulder, her face pale with excitement, 
her eyes filled with tears. (to Hirst’s surprise), 
introdabed him to Margaret with every appear- 
ance of pride in him. Then she turned to 
Mrs, Lomax,— 

“You will excuse us, 1 Know; father has 
come to take me home. This first night we 
should all like to be together. I wonder how 
he prevailed on mother to spare him even for 
an hour, so soon after his unexpected 
return?” 


CHAPTER. III. 


Miss Vaxpeievur bent down and gave her 
hand to Margaret, whilst Mr. Vandeleur, 
reining in his horse, cast a somewhat. dis- 
pleased. look upon Hirst. 

“We are going to the mect, so cannot stay 
to gossip,” Bertie said ; “ but we will tell you 


And, please, remember that |. 





all the news this evening when we come up; 
till then good-bye !” and shestarted her horse 
ata gallop, her father keeping by her side in 
' silence. 

At last he asked,— ; 

“ When does Hirst Lomax mean to speak?”’ 
She smiled as she answered,— 

“He has spoken, and been declined with 
thanks. Ihope, dear, youaren’t angry ?—but 
really I prefer staying with you to reigning at 
the Hall.’ 

“Tam much disappointed ; I had so 
set my heart on the match. Is it quite hope- 
less to wish it’ still?” 

* Oh! quite. Once he tolerated me, now I 
lelieve he detests me. Besides, father, you 
must see for yourself that he has formed an 
attachment for Miss Ashwin. You must find 
me another husband,” laughing, and then 
they were joined. by a fair, rather handsome 
man, who Bertie with some effusion. 

“TI was afraid you wouldn’t show up, Miss 
Vandeleur. : 
did, but I’m not. T now wish you were.to 
ride with the Hounds. You are teo good a 
horsewoman not'to join the hunt!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lanark; but really I 
think T not screw my courage up to such 
a pitch. TF should lose my head, and when 
once I do.that there is small hope of my. re- 
covering my balance for hours.” 

*T pas’ two of our friends on the road, 
Lomax and that lovely girl, Miss Ashwin I 
think-you call her.” 

“Yes; they make a very handsome pair,” 
hersoft, bright eyes meeting his archly, and. 
shesmiled. 

‘Do you believe he will marry her? Won’t 
it be somewliat of a wmesalliance?” he 
questioned. 

“T should say he won’t be such a fool!” 
Mr. Vandeleur said; but Bertie broke in 
lightly, — , 

“He could not give the Hall a lovelier 
mistress. She is a lady by birth, a clergy- 
man’s daughter, and Miss Lomax has promised 
hera dowry. So you see Hirst will not prove 
himself so very foolish.” 

“Ah ! speaking of Miss Lomax, she is very 
se , ic; instance her whim for this unknown 

oe 
Oe is a worthy woman, Mr. Lanark, 
and,” laughing, ‘I take credit to myself for 
copes because she hates me as a@ certain. 
fri of ours is said to hate holy water. I 
su we part here?”’ and as Mr. Lanark 
rode away he thought,— 

“Tt is quite true; she never cared for him. 
She is a prety girl, but too sharp of tongue, 
too fond of coquetry; in all probability she 
will degenerate into a cross old maid. It 
seems a pity. I always thought Lomax’ in- 
different to her. I was right!” 

That night the Vandeleurs dined at the 
Hall, and e was looking her prettiest in. 
a gauzy Black dress, draperies of. cream. and 
crimson, with ribbons and flowers to. match. 
She found mattersrather dull, especially when 
Hirst and Margaret wandered out, as it' was. 
growing their habit to do now the nights. were 
bright. She yawned behind her fan, then rose 
and pla a few airs in a desultory fashion,, 
and.whilst she played Hirst was telling his 
love-story under a starry sky. He had 
brought Margaret into the ladies’-walk—a 
narrow path shaded by tall cedars, and Iead- 
ing to a rockery; he had been very silent 
throughout the walk, and was now em- 
barrassed—an usual.thing with him. As she 
leaned against a tree he stood looking at her 
with passionate admiration and love; he 
moved nearer and took one of her slender 
lands in his. In the clear light of the newly- 
risen moon he saw her face grow paler, and 
the long lashes drooping hid her beautiful 
eyes. 
ve Margaret.” he said and sed, whilst a 
tremor passed over her; and again, “ Mar- 
garet, do you know why I Have brought you 
here?’ and still she did not answer, only he 
thought her fingers returned his clasp. “My 
darling, I want you for my wife. 


T said T should be content if you | 


Thave no- } 


thing to plead that may win your favour, 
if indeed you do not i aon, I have no 
|Merit,,.mo. goodness, my only recommendation 
\is, I love youswith all my life ;” then he waited: 
|for her to speak. 

He. saw the red lips quiver, and when she 
lifted her eyes they shone. bright througix 
tears. 

““My.. Lomax,’ she said, “you do me too 
‘much honour. You seem to forget my position 
in your house, and utterly scout the idea that 
my past may have a story that would dis- 
please you—shame: you. You know nothmg 
of me or mine save what E have told you. 
and it-is scarcely probable that I should give 
you any but the. most favourable account.” 

She ceased, and he said, with simple 


ess,— 

‘‘Tlove you,” and threw an. arm.about her. 
“Ts it yes.to my prayer?” 

Her chin dropped on her breast as che 
spoke, hurriedly,— 

“It is hard to plead against oneselfi—hard 
to. refuse.so dear a blessing. as your love, and 
yet I would be just to you. I want you to 
remember I am poor, unknown,, friendless— 
that Mrs. Lomax wishes. to: see Bertie your 
wife. Oh! I am afraid that in. the futmre you 
will be sorry for this—will regret what cost 
you so much,’”’ and with her free hand she 
covered her eyes. 

But Hirst clasped her closer, and, bending, 
kissed her throat and weving lair. 

' Dear, do you love me?” 

And she answered, falteringly,— 

‘‘Yes—yes. So much that. 1 am. afraid to 
marry you.”’ 

He laughed outright. : 

“Dismiss that fear, Margaret. I shall 
never be. sorry because. of. to-night—I sliall 
never be less proud.of,. leas glad in you,”’ and: 
the stars shone down. upon them. as. they 
plighted their troth. 

long while after. they. sauntered through 
the conservatories, talking lovers’ talk,, Hirst 
with his arm. passed about Margaret’s: waist. 
They paused once.in the-midst. of. flowers and 
ferns, and the young man:caught. her to his 
heart as he told. her again and again.of his 
love ; and neither of. them. saw the white face 
that peered at them through green leaves, 
ner the slim hands ‘clenched, as a slight 
figure fell back. upon. the garden-seat: with 
eyes dreadfully staring. 

In utter, happy ignorance they. moved, on, 
and no sound, save their footsteps, broke the 
stillness, but- when the last echoes of that slow 
tread died away a woman's voice wailed,— 

“Oh, Heaven! I love him !—leve. hinu!— 
love: him!” and a pair of white hands went 
up to cover the dreadfully staring, brown eyes. 

Then theve was.a little rustling sound as.of 
‘weman’s skirts;.and.in that. moment. Bertie 
slipped to the ground and hid her face im her 
felded.arms. She laid her brow to. the cold 
seat as if to cool the fever there, and. moaned 


essly,— 

““Tloved him! and he.never knew! Oh! 
Heaven! He never cared!” 

Then she started up,. Phere were no tears 
in‘her shining eyes, but her face was ghastly. 
Sle wrung her locked hands. together, then 
ciasping. them behind. her head,,stood sitent 
and motionless. . 

From the house came the sound,. ‘“‘ In the 
Gloaming,” and she knew it was Margaret 
who sang, and probably Hirst who accom- 
panied her. The clear sopramo rose-and fell 
with bell-like distinctness, and the closing 
words reached the unlfippy girl where she 
stood, 


“For my heart was crushed with longing, 
What had been could never be; 
It was best to leave you thue, dear, 
Best for you, and bestfor me.” 

‘¢ He will never know!” she said agai, in a 
wailing tone. ‘ I—I always lovedhim, butJre 
never guessed it! He did not even wish) it! 
He thought me slight. and. foolish!. bitter of 
tongue! He saw no beauty in.me!.’”’ 





She heard her father’s veice. calling, her, azid 
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she crouched down behind the ferns, fearing 
he would seek her. She heard, too, his step 
close by. He passed so near she could have 
touched him, but she kept in hiding until he 
turned and re-entered the house. en she 
rose and mechanically smoothed her hair and 
her dress, and laughed low and bitterly. 

“I said when I lost my head I was like a 
horse, and could not easily recover my 
balance.” 

Then she went wearily treading her way 
amidst choice flowers and plants, whose odour 
sickened her. She was faint and giddy, and 
there was no friendly support near. She 
staggered on with wild, white face, and eyes 
that saw nothing. Reaching the Hall she 
guided her steps with hands that feebly felt 
the wall, and when her father’s voice beside 
her (yet sounding so far away) struck on her 
numbed senses, she threw her arms about him. 

*“‘Take me home, father; take me home. 
I—I am very ill.” 

He caught her up like a child, but she 
winced under his touch, for mental had 
induced physical pain. 

‘‘Put me down, dear; youhurt me! Qh, 
Heaven! Am I dying?” 

Mr. Vandeleur, much alarmed, did as she 
bade him, only he kept his arm about her to 
support the faltering steps. Suddenly she 
paused. 

** Don’t take me where they all are. I can’t 
meet them to-night. Tell them I am ill—any- 
thing, anything, so that you keep them from 
me.”’ 
He drew her into the library, and compelled 
her to lie down; then he went to acquaint 
their hostess with Bertie’s sudden illness. 
The girl lay perfectly quiet, with closed lids 
and ghastly face, only her breath came with a 
laboured effort, and it seemed to her life was 
slipping away from her in a, terrible night- 
mare. Then came the soft rustle of her 
mother’s skirts, but she was incapable of 
movement or speech, could not lift her heavy 
lids. The elder lady knelt down. 

** Darling, what is it?” and when no answer 
came turned to Mr. Vandeleur. ‘ Michael, 
lift her head, she has {fainted ; and when he 
had done so the mother forced some sal 
volatile through the clenched teeth. 

Bertie was perfectly aware of all they said 
and did; she strove to sign them it was 
so, but could not; the petted heiress, the 
laughing, wayward beauty had got her first 
cruel blow, and she had sunk beneath it. 

“Shall we send for Dr. Musgrave?” 
questioned the father, anxiously, but the 
mother said,— 

‘No, she would not like it. Is the carriage 
ready? If so, we will take her home. First 
make my adieu to the company, Michael.” 

A few minutes after the heavy white lids 
lifted. 

“Mother, take me home,” the girl said 
feebly and faintly. 

‘Soon, my darling!” throwing a thick 
shawl about the slender figure, and then her 
father entering they led her slowly through 
the hall, and lif her into the carriage, 
where she sank as if wearied out. Mrs. 
Lomax went out to them. 

“‘IT am very much concerned about the poor 
child; pray send me news of her to-morrow 
early. If she is no better I shall come up to 
the Robinettes. Good-bye; good-bye, Bertie,” 
but the girl did not answer, and in utter 
silence she was driven home. 

Oh! what a blessed relief it was to be once 
more in her own room, free from curious eyes, 
free to look as she pleased, to wail and cry, if 
oy such means she could comfort her agonised 

eart 


_Mrs. Vandeleur would fain have spent the 
night with her, but Bertie would not have 
it so. 

“No, I am better, and would rather be 
alone. I will not spoil your rest, mother. 
Perhaps, too, I shall sleep; I am very tired.” 

Tired, ah; yes, with a weariness that would 
cling to her day after day; so tired that her 
nights would be often sleepless and always 








cruel, and the bright spring days would wake 

no sense of pleasure in her, and the glory of 

= would fail to gladden or soften her 
eart. « 

For one man’s sake her world was changed, 
and she knew, mock as she would at love, it 
would be her life-long portion, and on that 
night she could have cursed the passion which 
all poets sing, and all men suffer early or late. 
Poor Bertie ! 

The long night closed at last, and the cheery 
dawn entered the room. Bertie sat up and 
pushed back the heavy hair from her brow. 

‘*How strange my head feels!” she said, 
“and how giddy Iam. Am I really ill, or are 
these only the results of ‘a love affair?’” 
bitterly, and, sinking back in her pillows, 
cov her face and moaned like a child in 


pain. 

She took her coffee in bed, then she sum- 
moned her maid and bade her dress her; but 
she felt so languid, so inert, that her toilet 
was a simple and s y one. 

The long dark hair was caught up, and 
carelessly wound about the pretty head, and 
the slim was envelo) in a crimson 
and white ing-gown, with bright ribbons 
at the throat, that gave a little colour to the 
poor pale face. 

Themaid looked anxiously at her; the weary 
droop of the mouth (that yet looked as if only 
waited to be kissed into smiles again), the 
heavy eyes, aud the wan cheeks, all enlisted 
her sympathy. 

« But mademoiselle does look ill. Will she 
have her pillows?” and hastened to wheel a 
couch towards the fire. 

** That will do,” Bertie said at last, and the 
maid disappeared to return in a few moments, 
with the message that Mrs. Lomax was below, 
and would be aed to see her. 

“Say I am too ill to admit visitors,” 
petulantly, “ I must have rest ; I have not slept 
the whole night,” so Mrs. Lomax was com- 
pelled to content herself with Bertie’s 
mother. 

‘* Oh, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ I have news for 
yom all our hopes and plans are frustrated. 

st night, when you had gone, Hirst told me 
he had asked Margaret to be his wife. Of course 
he is master of the Hall, and can please 
himself, and we have no objection to Miss 
Ashwin personally ; but I was so disappointed 
I cried. You know how dear that child 
Bertie is to me, and it makes me positivel 
an to see Priscilla’s dislike of her, an 
foolish love for Margaret.”’ 

“TI have seen for some time how matters 
would be,’ Mrs. Vandeleur answered, “and 
you know Hirst is not to blame. Bertie 
rejected him with positive rudeness—would 
hear nothing he had to say.” 

“That was his own fault. If hehad been 
moderately attentive she would havelearned to 
love him, but he always was intolerant to 
her,’’ vexedly ; “‘andI daresay he blundered 
dreadfully over his wooing, made it appear 
he was conferring a favour on her, and you 
know Bertie’s spirit would not submit to 
that.” 

‘“*No, we are all very sorry it cannot be, 
because we had hoped to keep the child with 
us. Possibly itis for the best, and neither Mr. 
Vandeleur nor myself would try to force her 
inclinations. Is the date of the marriage 
fixed ?”’ 
eo .. yes, by Jo merning Miss Rael 

arranged everything. Sheargues that as 
Margaret came to the Hall last Christmas- 
Eve she should go to Hirst on the next 
twenty-fourth of December, which will allow 
them time to become better acquainted with 
each other’s foibles. My sister is no advocate 
for hasty marriages, Hirst of course wishes it 
to be earlier,but a is quite content to 
wait until December. I really think she is very 
amiable, but I should be glad to see her more 
sprightly, more like Bertie.” 

As soon as Mrs. Lomax had gone Mrs. 
Vandeleur went to her daughter’s room. 

* Are you better, my love?” 

‘I ought to be; you are all so very kindand 





attentive. But my head aches so fearfully, 
*~ wil Sr cling dear 

** Will my ing annoy you, 2?” apply- 
ing herself to some lace work ; “‘ hag 
news for you.” 

“Talk as much as you please, mother. 
When I am tired I will ask for silence,” speak- 
ing Soerily. 

“Mrs. Lomax has been with me, and she 
tells me Hirst and Margaret Ashwin are an 
mig +¥ pair ’’—she worked on and so did not 
see the increasing pallor of her daughter’s face, 
the clenching of her little hands. ‘‘ They are 
to be married next December, on the anniver- 

of paneer’ first appearance. My dear, 
I wish I could have seen you mistress of the 
. Lam cruelly disappointed.” 

Bertie er ag and fell at her mother’s feet, 
her face hidden in her skirts. 

**Oh! don’t, mother, don’t! You break my 
heart! I cannot bear any more pain! I knew 
this last night. Oh, Heaven! I saw their 
happiness.”’ 

tightened by her sudden passion, Mrs. 
Vandeleur strove to raise her, but she sank 
yet lower. 

‘* Let me lie here—leave me alone.” 

And the mother asked in a whisper,— 

**Do you love him, Bertie?” 

And when the girl only shivered, she bent 
down and kissed the pre hair, whilst her 
tears fell fast—only Bertie did not cry. 

She lay silent a time, then suddenly broke 
into speech, a defiant note running all thro 
her anguish. 

*‘Lovehim! Why not? WasI not taught 
tolove him? Only I did not know it for very 
long, because we had been always together. 
But I cared more for his frown than any other 
man’s angriest words. But when I saw he 
was indifferent to me, that he only tolerated 
me, I treated him with disdainful condescen- 
sion, and said to myself he should never feel 
himself compelled to marry me. I didn’t 
know I loved him then ; I was only ange Be 
all of you tried to thrust me upon him, to 
make him take me with or without his will. I 
never was natural with him, and I felt I was 
changing to all. Not guessing why it was so 
I grew hard in my thoughts, flippant in my 
speech, and I was aware Hirste had what the 
called ‘clever flirts,’ so before him I flirted 
outrageously and made sharp speeches, and 
when others laughed he only preserved a dis- 
pleased silence. Then, at last, he asked me to 
marry him, and the didn’t try to hide from me 
that he was honouring pepe wg my deserts, 
that but for our parents’ wi , and because 
he _ loved no woman he would tolerate 
me ” 

‘* My poor child, my poor darling! Idid not 
dream it was like this with you,” the mother 
said, chokingly. 

‘‘Even then,” drearily, ‘‘I did not guess 
my own secret ; I only felt hurt and > & 
little uneasy too. But I was glad I said 
‘no’ to him, because I thought when he found 
I was not lightly to be won, it would make 
him more eager to win me. I knew the per- 
verseness of men well, and how they always 
me for what seems unattainable; neglecting 

despising that which iscloseat hand. By 

that time had come amongst us, and 
I was rude and hard with her. She is so 
beautiful, and I was afraid of her influence 
over Hirst. I did not love her then, and now 
I hate her!—I hate her! From the first I 
distrusted her, and I always shall; and when 
I saw how determinately Miss Priscilla 
espoused her cause, and how Hirst seemed to 
like to be near her, something woke in my 
heart, and rising to my throat seemed to 
le me. Oh, Heaven! day after day I 

smiled and talked, and played my hateful part. 
Day after day I saw them together. I marked 
the new light in his eyes, - ow Rep on his 
face, his growing passion for her, his growing 
contempt for me, and I knew I loved him. 
But I did not guess how well until last night. 
I was in the conservatory and I heard their 
voices; they paused just before me, and he 
had his arms about her, and was telling her of 
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his love. He looked as he had never looked 
at me; his voice had a new, deeper, tenderer 
tone, and I almost shrieked aloud, but instead 
I fell back upon the seat ; and once, when my 
agony grew too great for me, I thrust my 
handkerchief into my mouth that I might 
not cry out. Oh, mother! Oh, Heaven! I 
don’t remember how long I stayed there, or 
how at last I reached the house. I don’t know 
when or where my father met me, but when 
you bent over mein the library I was con- 
scious of all that passed, only I could not cry, 
I could not move. Mother, mother, mother!” 
clinging to her skirts, ‘pity your most un- 
happy child, and—and forget her story?” _ 

Where she had slipped she lay, her face still 
in her mother’s skirts, her long hair unbound 
falling about her in dark waves, her little 
hands clenched. 

“Tt has been so hard, she moaned, ‘‘ so hard 
that at times I have been almost mad. Oh! 
he will be sorry for his choice—he will be very 
sorry. One day she will drive him to despera- 
tion. Say I am unjust; say I am blinded by 
jealousy, your words will not hurt me. I 
think I am beyond any further hurt.’’ 

Then her mother put her arms about her 
and lifted her on to the couch beside her ; 
drew her head down upon her bosom, and 
tried to speak comfortingly, but Bertie only 
said,— 

‘“‘ You are very good, but I want to be alone. 
I am ashamed to meet your eyes. Please, 
please leave me?” So Mrs. Vandeleur stole 
out, and she lay all that morning with hidden 
face, having tasted at last the wine of love to 
the very dregs; having entered suddenly upon 
her woman’s heritage ; knowing that unless, 
indeed, his heart turned ‘to her, sorrow would 
be her guest through all the days to come. 

The cruellest thought to her was that she 
loved one who never cared to make her heart 
his, who never sought to win her with tender 
glances and words that women long to hear. 
It shamed her-to know that though she was all 
his he would never claim her, never desire her. 

“Oh” she said in her anguish, ‘I have 
blindly asserted woman’s right and given him 
all my treasure ; now if he learns it let him 
use man’s, and laugh me toscorn, Oh! Heaven 
am I to have nothing in exchange for my 
broken and marred life? Am I always to 
be the abject slave of an unrequited love?” 

‘*Then half unconsciously she murmured 
words that came to her again and again, in 
those dreadful hours of agony :— 


“*I will possess him or will die, 
I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die, looking on his face, 
Die, dying, clasped in his embrace.”’ 


Then she laughed, ‘‘ What a fool I am to 
think I could win what never was mine, could 
woo him from her? Would I have his love at 
such a price, his treachery and mine. Oh, 
a ! which way shall I turn for com- 

rt?” 

She did not leave her room that day, and at 
night she was so weary she fell into a restless 
sleep, haunted by dreams of her waking sorrow. 
In the morning she rose and allowed herself to 
be dressed, and went down just as Mrs. Lomax 
was announced. 

That lady exclaimed anxiously, when she 
saw Bertie’s pale face and holldw-looking eyes, 
“My dear, I am afraid you have suffered 
dreadfully. You look as though you had been 
ill for weeks instead of a day and a night; I 
had no idea ag indisposition was so serious.” 

‘* You are like the patient man’s comforters, 
Mrs. Lomax,” smiling faintly, “and really I 
am much better to-day ; and probably to- 
morrow I shall be restored to my usual state 
of robustness and impertinence—I hope so 
sincerely,” 

‘* So we all do, dear! Margaret wanted to 
come, but I thought two visitors might prove 
too many for you, and I was too selfish to lose 
the pleasure of seeing you. I hoped I should 
be the most acceptable to you, Bertie?” 

‘And so you are, dear Mrs. Lomax. My 
acquaintance with Miss Ashwin does not seem 


to ripen into{friendship—understand, the fault 
is mine. It may be I amalittle jealous of her 
beauty,” with the same faint smile’; ‘‘ but you 
will carry my congratulations to her and tell 
her I sincerely vakhon happiness ; soon I will 
do it in re and not by proxy.”” She leaned 
back in her chair a trifle paler, but as she sat 
far in the shadow her visitor did not see that, 
and only Mrs. Vandeleur guessed her pain. 

Mrs. Lomax said,“ I will not forget your 
message, dear, but, oh! how I wish Hirst had 
chosen you!” 

Poor Bertie winced as if a rough hand had 
touched some half-healed wound, but she 
answered carelessly,— 

“It was well we young ones did not gratify 
your wish, as the same house would certainly 
not have accommodated Miss Priscilla and 
myself. Oh!” laughing feebly, ‘“‘how she 
does hate me! I believe she fancies ‘all the 
wickedness in the world is print to me.’”’ 

By the close of the week, if a trifle paler, 
Bertie was so much her old self that her 
mother sometimes doubted if that impassioned 
declaration had really taken place in the 
pretty pink and blue boudoir, or if it had been 
only a very vivid dream. 

When an invitation to dine at the Hall en 
famille came she was alarmed for Bertie, but 
the girl said, decidedly,— 

**Oh! we will go, by all means. I want to 
see how Hirst looks the character of ‘ engaged 
man,’ Ishould say he will be amusing, and 
I want to give Margaret my good wishes, 
mother.” 

Miss Ashwin led the girl to her own room. 

‘You are still pale, my dear,” gently, and 
helping her with her wraps. “I was quite 
alarmed about you that night you fainted, and 
we have all been very anxious about you.” 

“Do you include Miss Priscilla in that 
‘all?’ ” laughing incredulously. ‘‘ Pray don’t 
try to impose that upon me, Margaret.” 

** Indeed she was, and would have come to 
you, but Mrs. Lomax prevented her. Don’t 
you know how good her heart is? ” 

‘“*T know it is too narrow for more than one 
attachment at a time,” lightly. ‘But now 
let me wish you all the happiness you can 
desire. When you first came I said a fitting 
conclusion to your story would be your 
marriage with the ‘Fairy Prince;’’ I think I 
shall go further, and say I prophesied. One 
consideration only stays me.” 

* And that?” Margaret asked, smiling, and 
passing her arm round the slender waist. 
** What is it? May I hear it?” 

‘Oh! certainly. I remember an old say- 
ing which runs like this, ‘A prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country and 
amongst his own people,’” and, laughing, 
they ran downstairs. 

When Hirst and Mr. Vandeleur joined the 
ladies after dinner Mrs, Lomax said,— 

“Sing that pretty song you gave us last 
night, Hirst,’ and explained to her guests 
the pretty song was composed by a friend of 
her son’s, the words being from one of Tenny- 
son’s short poems. 

The young man played a low, sweet 
symphony. in a minor key, then began to sing 
in a very tolerable tenor :— 

‘* O sweet, pale Margaret, Ojrare, pale Margaret, 

You love remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of the strife 

. But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed sea, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight. 

You are the evening star, alway 

Remaining betwixt dark and light ; 
Lulled echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 

Float by you on the verge of night.’’ 

Bertie glanced at Margaret as the verse 
closed, and saw she was deadly pale, whilst 
her eyes gleamed with some hidden pain ; but 
Hirst did not see, and Margaret hid her face 
behind her screen as he sang again with 
greater emphasis,— 

‘* O sweet, pale Margaret, O rare, pale Margaret, 
Come down, come down, and hear me speak 





Tie up the ringlets on your cheek ; : 





The sun is just about to set, 
The arching limes are tall and shady, 

And faint, rainy lights are seen 
Moving in the leafy beech. 

Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady, 

Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each, 

Or only look across the lawn, 

Look out below your bower-eaves, 

Look down and let your blue eyes dawn 
Upon me through thé jasmine leaves.” 

Margaret had risen at the words ‘ The sun 
is just about to set,” and had slowly drawn 
near to Hirst. Her face was turned from the 
others as she laid her shaking hands upon his 
shoulders, and when he looked up he was sur- 
prised at her ghastliness. 

‘Don’t sing that again if you would spare 
me pain,” she said, quickly ; ‘‘ it reminds me 
of my most unhappy days, only the air is 
different ;’’ and partly to cover her emotion, 
partly to win her to forgetfulness of her 
wretched past, he broke into Polly, which was 
a great favourite with Mr. Vandeleur. 

** Now I wonder,’’ thought Bertie, who had 
seen all the by-play, ‘‘ what there was in that 
song to move her out of her usual sweet calm. 
I’ve seen her quite untouched by the loveliest, 
saddest music or poems; even ‘The Prince’s 
Progress’ did not stir her, although I found 
it hard not to make a fool of myself over the 
heroine’s sorrows.”’ 

Then she was called upon to take the place 
Hirst had just vacated, of which she was 
rather glad, not caring to see the impassioned 
glances he cast upon his “rare, pale 
Margaret!” 

As the days passed the friendship between 
the two girls grew rather less than more, 
although Miss Ashwin did her best to win 
Bertie’s affection. 

Naturally the latter did not feel drawn to 
one who had robbed her so entirely of the man 
she loved, and Miss Priscilla was not slow to 
comment on Bertie’s conduct in no measured 
terms, so that a coldness sprang up between 
Hirst and the girl. 

It was very hard to bear, yet it seemed 
easier than his kindness would have been. It . 
hel her to maintain her old pride, to jest 
and laugh as much as in former days, only her 
admirers murmured amongst themselves that 
‘* Miss Vandeleur was sometimes too sharp on 
a fellow, and had the lightest, cheerfulest way 
of saying nasty things.””’ Men began to feel 
uneasy with her, were never sure that she was 
not secretly ridiculing them ; and wise matrons 
remarked among themselves that, in spite of 
her prettiness and her fortune, Bertie would 
die an old maid. Amongst all the men who 
fluttered and hovered about her, Captain Grey 
was the most assiduous. His furlough had 
long ‘ended, but his regiment had been 
quartered at the nearest garrison town, which 
was but five miles from the Robinettes, and 
rarely a day passed when he might not be seen 
riding up to the house, looking handsome and 
dashing enough, on his beautiful bay mare. 

Mr. Vandeleur grew anxious, but his wife 
only smiled, and said -he was “ singeing his 
wings,” that Bertie would never think seriously 
of him. 

So May came, soft and bright, and all the 
world was sed in tender green; the 
chestnuts were beginning to blossom in white 
and delicate pink, with here and there some 
dull red flowers; the hedgerows were show- 
ing tiny pale buds peeping out of their green 
sheaths, and the banks were bright with prim- 
roses, wild hyacinths, anemones, and late 
violets. 

Captain Grey thought he had never seen 
the world so fair, and he swung down the 
narrow path by the stream in search of Bertie. 
He had recognised the growing coldness in 
Mr. Vandeleur’s manner, so had stabled his 
horse in the village, and, resolving that day to 

ut his fate to the test, set out to look for the 
lady of his choice. He was desperate, the 
increasing attention of his creditors made his 
position an unenviable one, and he sighed for 
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the ease Bertie’s fortune would command. 
‘He did not love the girl, bat: he should be 
ood and attentive to: her,”* and«as‘he:thought 
thus he caught the flutter of her lilwodiuss. 
She was leaning upon Sat ana 
own into the water, and the : form, 
framed in masses of green, with myriads: of 
blossoms at the oe seemed ® very part 
of the Spring-—-soe and was it. 
‘The large white hut was di and lay 
upon the grast®y thesoft breeze stirred the short 
curls about her face rapt ing hair 
into'a very itty state 4 

Fis heart beat a little faster as he drew 
eer. Fe would have been fess than marr not 
to have been stirred by her innovent prettiness, 
and something like prty for‘her’ should she say 
“Yes” to his wooing troubled His peace. For 
a Torment tite’ soldier shreddered to 
chink of that white life linked’ to his; renrem- 
bered, too, a gentle. girl he hed left ina far- 
away town te mourn his loss. 

But “ nests must when the devil drives,” 
and he Tutled his-constietce'to rest and wert 
on. 

At the sound of lis steps the: turned ‘her 
fave ‘towartls him amd snii slowly and 
faintly, but did not attempt to: move, and he 
todk courage from what he fancied was 
eS 
see ought ? should find you somewhere in 
the grounds. Pray don't alter-your pose, itis 
perfection, and you look like Sprit 4 
He Isid one hand upon the two little ones 
crossed lightly on the'rsils, and Bertie knew 
what was a “ F rode over to 'see'you,” 
he said. “Miss Vandeleur, I cannot go om in 
this way longer.” 

“What way?” with a lazy upward look. 
“Are you thinking of reforming?’ with 
languid interest. 

He coloured through his bronzed skin, but 
aurswered, readily,— 

‘Yes, there is great need ITshould. Miss 
Vandeleur—Bertie, will you help me in my 
endeavours? I want to make myself worth 
you. Tama blunt fellow. I cannot say w 
what I wish, but I love you,’and I want you to 
make me happy by giving me your hand.” 

She smiled in a strange way. 

“Would my hand alone make you happy ? 
If it came empty to you, what fhen ?” 

He was too far in the venture to retreat, so 
he said, apparently with pain,— 

“ Oh, will you net bdlieve you are beloved 
for yourself, and yourself only? If you were 
poor and I rich it would be-my happiness to 
play the king to your beggay-maid. Listen to 
me, my darling?” trying, te steal an arm 
about her, “ should your cursed fortune 
come betaveen-us? Ihavedared te hope you 
were not indifferent to me!” 

“There you were right,” coolly; “for I hate 
and despise you ; and even if by your flatteries 
you had won my heart I weuld:not marry you, 
because the memory of one woman would 
rise like a ghost between us, and destroy my 
chances of happiness,” her voiee qui ed 
there. ‘Have you never cared to: know what 
happened to Dolores Wintherpe after you 
bade her good-bye ? ”’ 

He broke in hoarsely,— 

‘* Whe told you of—ofi her?” 

‘Myre Dinwiddy; and I have known that 
story from. the first—how,. im the selfish in- 
dulgence of a selfish passion, you sought her 
out and won her love, and then, because your 
needs mist’ be supplied by a wife’s dowry, you 
left her ; left- her to sorrow, the vepr of 
friends, the eontumely of enemies, ‘to sick- 
ness,”’ and as she paused he questioned, with 
an awful fear at his heart,— 

‘* What has happened to.Deleres ? ”’ 

‘* Death!” she answered, tersely, and saw 
his face grow ashen, and his jaw drop, heard 
his miuttered words, “Good Heaven! I 
nvurdeted Iter!” and for very pity bent her 
head upon her hands. When she looked up 
he was gone; and so ended the Captain's 
wooing. 


(To be concluded tn our next.) 





FACETIA. 

“Don'r you think Miss K——a nice girl?” 
asked a youth of a friend. “An ice girl? 
You bet! She gave me the cold shake any- 
way.” 

Derserrpixe rr Errecrrvery.—A facetious 
man, speaking ofa relative who was hanged, 


said that he died during a tight-rope per- 


formante. 


What is the difference between drowning 
men and thirsty men? Drowning men catch 
at straws to no purpose, but thirsty men 
cateh at straws for a certain purpose. 

‘© Ty all. the world. were blind,” said a sym- 
pathetic lady who had just been.i ing @ 
school for the blind, ‘“‘ what a melaneholy 
sight it would be! ” 

‘* Or what use would archives have been ‘to 
Noah?” askeda lecturer, who was‘ bearing ”’ 
everything ameient. He was taken aback when 
an sauditer exclaimed: ‘He could: have kept 
his bees:in: Ark-hives!”’ 

nicer miser has a niece, whomrhe proclaims 
to be his heiress, but who has never seen ary 
of hismoney. “ Your niece is twenty years 
old,” said a friend; “ you ought to do some- 
thing towards getting ler settled.” “Oh, 
well,” ied’ the miser, after reflection, ‘‘I 
will pretend to be ill!” 

GuESsEs. 

T am delighted to find in this world so-menny 
things I kan’t prove; this satisfys me that 
there iz a‘power greater than I am, or enny 
one else iz. 

Tt iz. utterly impossible for an infidel to be a 
truly brave man or a fast friend. 

It-may be possible for a man to be perfektly 
happy, but. not possible to remain so long. 

“Phe poor have te pay for all they git, the 


riteh often ride for nothi Who ever heard 
ov a pauper with a uable pass in hiz 
pocket ? 

Talk iz cheap; if it wasn’t, two-thirds ov 


the world would be-bankrupts to-day. 

The grate art in knowing how to make 
money iz to kno how to spend it. 

Science and tru religion kan not be sepa- 
rated; they. go hand in hand, and common- 
sense points out the way. 

I don’t care how mutch kreed a man haz 
got, provided he livs up to it, and keeps it to 
himeelf, and lets other ge alone. 

The harte may possibly subsist on musik, 
but the branes must hav sterner stuff. 

Life iz short, but it iz too long for most 


people. 

Apologys are risky things enny how; haff 
the time they ain’t called for, and haff the 
time they ain’t true. 

Thare are plenty ov people who kan tell yu 
exactly what kind ov a day it will be to-mor- 
row, eke couldn’t tell, to save their lives, what 
kind ov a man they are going to be themselfs, 

Put me down az ene ov the radicals; if I 
am right I kant be too radikal; if wrong, I 
kant be too konservative. 

The demands ov natur being all to one 
common level; the prince the pauper 
shiver and starve alike. 

True religion iz aggressive, but it iz aggres- 
sive against sin, not against other people’s 
religion. : 

Nothing iz more eazy than to git ritch ; it 
requires but fu branes and no harte at all. 

Thare iz no such thing as “original sin” ; 
all sin iz a counterfit ov sum virtew. 

He who livs upon hope will die in dispair; 
hope fattens on itself. 5 

Thare are menny things in the Bible I kant 
understand, but there are so menny butifal 
and impressive enes that I can erstand, 
that I respekt thoze that I kant. 

Thare are menny people so gracious and 
thin-skinned they apologize for everything 
they do, whether it iz right or wrong, 

If it waz not for the luv ov meney two- 
thirds 6f mankixid would hay nothing else to 


luv. 
Josu Birtrwés, 
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Wat a Hicusy-Cuvrurep Movern Youre 


Lavy Kxnzw.—She knew music and painting 
and style, and ibly: knew how ‘to. 3 but: 
—saints of the ki {—she asked for a grid- 


iron to-iron a-shirt. 

A weoturer, discoursing on the stibject of 
health, inquired ; ‘‘ What use can a man make 
of his time while waiting fora doctor?” « He 
car make his will!” someone in theandience 
called out. 

Sr to Mustc.—A. gentleman who was 
blessed with a musical son-in-law, on & 
joke to the effect that:* the minsician, like 
cook,.makes his bread out of doh,” remarked = 
‘That may be so in some. instances ; but in 
my case the musician makes his bread out of 
me,” 

Tue Japanese premier, Prince ad~ 

General Grant, 


dressed. when he was in. Japan, 
tg Sag ge ing. to: com- 


generale, you vos made to order.” 

Is there:amy resemiblance- between poor men: 
and poor ambrelies; and if ‘there: is, what is 
it ?”’ They resemble one anéther in'the fact: 
that they are apt.always to be “ left,’” whem 
there is any'chance for a choice either as to 
menor umbrellas. 

“Ir you were suddenly reduced to ebjset 
poverty, what business woul? you make a 
fresh start: in? nae a young — Mose 
Sheumberg. “ gase,” responded Mose, 
slowly, ‘“I would gointo:s pishmess:in asmalb 
vay in vich I coul@ make fifty per shent 
profit." “What kind of a business?” 
‘«} would: siphitamatches amt:sell ’en.” 

Saws wore on Hess Oxp: - EB fox praises: 
his own tail. A debt is ‘adorned by payment. 
Every Rilc frog ir gresti:: kis own Bog, Go 
E le" is great in his own } 
ahacltwe wolves, and you will net even cater 
one. Ask a to dinner, and he wilf 
put His feet on the table. Disease cores 
in by hunéredweiglts, and gees out by 
ounces. 

His Proven Prace.—* Parson, I would: muck 
rather hear you preach,” said a. bafffed, swind- 
ling horse-jockey, “ than tosee you interfere in 
bargains between man and man.” “‘Well,’” 
replied the parson, ‘if you had been where 
you ought to have been last Sunday you would 
have heard me preach.” ‘“ Where was that ?’’ 
inquired. the jockey. “In the county gaol,” 
replied the clergyman. 

He Wovurv Do.—Barry Sullivan, the Trish 
tragedian, was playing in Richard III. 
some years ago at Sh . When 
the actor came to the lines: “A horse! 
a horse! My kingdom for a horse!’ someone 
in the pit called.cut—‘‘Wouldn’t a donkey do 
you, Mr. Sullivan?” “Yes,” reapanded the 
t ian, turning quickly on the interrupter, 
“ please come. to the stage door.” 

Born Enps Lerr.—A station inspector om 
one of our railways some days ago received a 
letter from a gentleman, inquiring for a box 
which had been misplaced or lest, adding by 
way of meray “The box has‘A. B.” 

eleft.side.’” Whereupon he re- 
ceived from the inspector the following answer = 
“ After @ careful inspection of alk 1 at 
this station, atd very mature deliberation 
thereupon, we are of the opinion that both 
ends uf your trunk are left.” 


Scanme Toem Orr.— Goodness me!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Winks, ‘‘ there is # young couple 
looking at that vacant house next door, —- 
they’ve a baby—looks awful-cross ‘ 
se = ill screamed Mrs. Winks, ‘what 
shall we do? Can’t we scare them off some 
way? Gotel them the roof leaks, and the 
walls are damp, and—tell them the last tenant 
died of small-pox.” <‘‘ I’d Wke to, dear, but it 
wouldn’t do. The ran would ni a 
a: « Oh, mercy f something m 
done; Mr, Winks, before they decide to take it. 
Oh, do think of something.” “I have it. 
ee Ot sing * Bweet 
Violets.’ ”* 
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SOCIETY, 


Taw Queen and Princess'Beatrice, on their 
artival at Aix, took up their abode at the 
Villa Mottet, and have been paying a round 
of visits: It is possible that Her Majesty may 
meet the or of Germany while abroad ; 
but they will probably leave for Darmstadt 
about the 2istinst. A few days only are to 
be spent.at the latter place, when the Royal 
party will:veturn'to Windsor. 

Tras Dexs op Connavenr will not, it is said, 
return to England-for another twelve montl 
having been.appointed to-command a division 
om the Neyih Week teemtien of India. It is 
Gnocn with gene diiaety fo prolong bir stay 

ticen wi t prolong his stay 
2 India, in antler that he might take com- 
mand of a division in the North-West, that is 
in order that he may have a share in the new 
Afghan expedition, whith pretty cer: 
tain to be proceeded with er or not the 
threatened. war with Russia is abandoned. 

Tae wedding.dress of Miss gy Bor Lyn- 
don Hall, Rutlangl, was unique ic- 
turesque. It was composed of white Indian 
muslin, over white satin, made short; the 
bodiee was full, and drawn into the waist by 
a satin band.. On one side of the skirt was a 
handsome fall of Mauresque lace, the other 
being caught with wreaths of natural bilies- 
of-the-valley ; a-wreath of the same flowers, 
and a veil, secured to thehair by a dia- 
mond spray. The bridesmaids’ dresses: were 
also of Indian muslin, over primrose-colouréd 
s#tin, the full bodiees' being confined to: the 
waist with sashes of primrose satin mier- 
veilleux, apie amas —_ a. gold 
and brooch, ) earried 
primrose posies, the gifts of the bridegroom, 

r. Edmond Nugent. 

Taw Privcrss' or Wares has consented to 
become president of the Ladies’ Committee of 


Major Gildea’s Fund for the relief of the- 


wives’ and families of men of all branches of 
land. and. sea forces of the United Kingdom. 
The Marchioness of Sali » the Countesses 
Stanhope, Crawferd and Balearres; and 
Lathom have recently joined the:committee. 


Tue ladies of ee Mrs. 
Temple with # silver teaand c service and 
three diamond stars aa parting’present on her 
leaving the county with the Bishop for 
London. 

Queen. Marenerrm or Iraty, in aceordanee 
with. hex annual custom, made the so-called 
visit to ‘the’ sepulchre at no fewer than six 
churthés in Rome on Holy Thursday. Both 
King and Queen were present.the same even- 
ing at the performance of Gounod’s ‘ Re- 
demption,” under the direction of Signor 
Sgambati. 

Tat Everrorn or Germany, sho is now 
quite well again, leaves Berlin shortly for 
Wiesbaden ; he willafterwards proeeed'to Ems 
and Gastein. Prince Bismarck, accompanied 
by the Princess, has gone to Schonhausen. 

Sir Moses Monrertorns is im ‘excelfert 
health, although too weak to leave his room. 
He takes a lively interest in all passing 
events, and during the Festival of the Pass- 
over he has each evening joined in a service, 

i ses with much intelli- 
gence and fervour. He has an excellent ap- 
petite, and eats and sleeps well; occasionally 
he reverses the order of things, and sleeps 
during the day, taking his meals at night: 

Tue Prince of Wales held a levée in the 
Throne Room of Dublin Castle 4 
There was @ tremendous crush to get into St. 
Patrick’s Hall, where the company assembled, 
and all that presented itself for description, as 
far as those im the gallery set apart for the 
Press jwere concerned, was a magnificently 
decorated hall with numerous artistic em- 
bellishments, and with many floral devices 
and evergreens distributed about its walls and 
galleries. The floor of the hall was entirely 
occupied by a surging mass of gentlemen of 
all ranks, in the most ex i variety of 
cosinme, 





STATISTICS. 


_— 


Tre Suave Trape or Arrica.—The number 
of slaves who have been deported from the 
coast of Mozambique since the establishment 
of the slave trade in 1645 cannot possibly be 
ascertained, but that it would fer surpass 
ordinary belief is evident from the following 
figures given By Molinari :—Exportation of 
slaves from 1807 to the establishment of 
crtizers in 1819:—For Brazil, 680,000;. for 


ths, | the Spanish Colonies, 615,000; for other points, 


562,000 ; lost on the voyage, 337,000. Ditto 
fromm F819 to 1847:—For Brazil, 1,122,000; 
for the Spanish Colonies, 831,000; lost on the 
voyage, 688,000; captured, 117,000; total, 
4,952,000, Nearly 5,000,000 of slaves imported 
from one alone of the ee or —, 
sions in in the space'’of forty years’ 
To these Signe a lnrge- abtillim may be made 
for deaths in the struggles attending capture 
and on the way tothe sea coast. Asdomestic 
slavery cminted then as now; and as slave- 
catching was accompanied by the destruction 
of villages and crops and the slaughter of all 
who resisted, the wonder is that the region 
which suffered such depredations did not 
become almost wholly depe: And in 
spite of all the efforts of E: and Prance, 


the slave trade exists ever in the present day. 








GEMS. 

Epvcate all the faculties and propensities of 
children ; above all, see that. the conscience, 
the balanece-wheel of the moral system, is 
trained unto accord with the principles 
of positive truth and absolute justice. 

IcNoRANCE is’ & jade which causes 
everyone who mounts it to stumble, and each 
who leads it to be at. nee of 
the laws of health is sorriest of all jades, 
and causes much stumbling into the dark pits 
of ill-health, physica} suffering, and’ premature 
death which abound’ all around us. 

Woe will ever follow those: who'allow power 
or fashion, or the opinions of others, or any- 
thing else human,o interfere: with personal 
responsibility, or to render them unfaithful to 
their own convictions. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


os 


Caxes.—Three heaping tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two heaping tablespeonfuls of butter, 
one egg, two tables of corn floux, put 
into three cups of flour, # smnall cup of sweet 
milk, a heaping teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and a half teaspoonful of soda, a pinch of salt, 
a few dried currants; roll ont in powdered 
sugar; cut in, strips, and twist them into 
fancy — sprinkle over them coloured 
caraway ; bake quick—a light brown. 

Rice Cuicken Piz.—Cover the bottonm of a 
pudding-dish with slices of cooked ham; cut 
up a boiled chicken, and nearly fill the dish; 

id chopped onions, if you" like, ora Tittle 
curry powder, which is better. Then add 
boiled rice to fill all interstiees, dnd to cover 
thetop thick. Bake it for one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour, 

Syrup ror Cotps anp Covens.—Take eighteen 
ounees of perfectly sound onions, and, after 
removing the rind, make several incisions, but 
not too deep. Boil together with thirteen 
and a-half ounces of moist. sugar and. two and 
‘three:quarter ounces of honey in thirty-five 
ounces’ of water for three-quarters of an hour; 
strain, and fill into bo for use. Give 
one tablespoonful of this ame oe | 
warmed—immediately on attack, and then, 
according to pgs to eight half- 
tablespoonfuls daily. This receipt was that 
used: by the Zulu Caffres. who visited Europe 
‘two'years since; and who'suffered mach from 
the climate, but invariably recovered after 
taking the syrup. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur latest industry is the manufacture of 
artificial ivory from bones and scraps cf 
sheepskin. 

Tue scientist with nothing else tc do has 
figured out that a grasshopper has propor- 
tionately 120 times the kicking power of a 
man. 


Txt deepest gold mine in the world is the 
Eureka, in California, which is down 1,200 
fest, or 500 feet below the Tevel of the sea. 
The deepest silver mine is the Mexican, on 
the Comstock, which is down 3,300 feet. 


Ax earthquake shock travels about twenty- 
five miles a minute through hard. substances; 
but: soft substances, suchas sandandgravel, 
or clay, retard its rate of s, and, of 
course, in water it gets on much slower stil], 


Tiers has. been invented an electric self- 
acting compass, which by opening and closing 
the circuit, keeps the ship om her appointed 
course without the intervention of aman at 
the wheel, so that the old sign, prohibiting 
conversation with that official, may now be 
painted out. 


Artsr considerable difficulty a. photographer 
succeeded in taking an instantaneous negative 
of a railway train in motion, only to discover 
that he might justas well have taken his time 
to it and photographed a train standing stil}, 
as the appewrance of the negative was precisely 
the same. 


Cowrrany to the general belief, statistics 
show that the mortality im clear, cold weather 
is greater than ina mild, moist winter. Many 
people, on account of imsufficient protection 
against the cold, contract disease, and others 
with delicate respiratory organs are worn out 
and weakened by the continued hammering of 
intense cold, as it were, on the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. 


A sew horseshoe is now being made, which 
is in two parts, the upper designed to remain 
ently upon the foot, where it will last 
or am indefinite time, as no wear comes upon 
it; the other, which contains the corks, is 
joined to. the upper in‘an imgenious manner. 
The lower halves of the shoes are inter- 
chaungeable—sharp corks for icy weather and 
dull ones for heavy draught horses, or they 
may be removed entirely at night to prevent 
injury to the animal while in the stall. 


On moonlight nights Cubans have a curious 
custom of betaking themselves to sheltered 
baleonies and carrying umbrellas. They are 
all more afraid of the-rays of'the:moon than 
of sunstroke, and will never permit themselves 
to be exposed to its rays. 

Tue Use or Inmws.—The chief application. 
of ixidosmine in the arts has beemthe pointing 
of gold pens. Iridosmine beimg the so-called 
“ diarnond point” of the'pen manufacturers, 
which consists simply of a small grain of 
iridésmine which has been selected for the 

urpose and soldered to the tip of the pen. 
These points are selected by first removing 
from the ore, by means of a magnet, the 
magnetic oxide of iron which always: accom- 
panies it, and then dissolving out, by means 
of acids, the other impurities which may be 
mt; the ore is then washed with water, 
ried, and sifted in order to remove the fine 
dust, and the sifted ore is then ready for the 
selection of points. This is done by an 
operator, who rolls the grains of iridium 
around with a needle point, examining them 
under a magnifying glass and selecting those 
which are solid, compact, and of the proper 
size, colour, and shape. These points are 
ustially selected in three grades, small, 
medium, and large, depending upon the size 
of the pen for which they are intended to be 
used. The nm of iridium having been 
soldered on the end of the pen, it is sawed in 
two (which makes the two nibs of. the pen), 
and ground upto the proper shape. 




















NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“a. F.—I. Decidedly too young. 2. Fair. 3, No. 
‘ Tarty Years.”—We cannot recommend a emed. 
Cc. B. D.—The stamp would cost ten shillings. - 
8. L. D.—Composition and writing rans both hee 
class ; spelling 4s passable. 
C.K.H.—1, The 28th June, 1871, catneon a Wedneaday. 
2. Good writing. 
R. M.—You can summon, her for illegal pawning if 
she persists in refusing. ~~ 
Harcovrt,—l. ites but the tweezers. 2. Tempe- 
rance and plenty outdoor exercise, 
MAYELOWER. =the ‘divorce would not stand in ‘thts 
country? 
Biia.—There is no immediate hur’ y: hyp and watch 
the coarse of crents. 
8 JW. We we ciandt inform you. Write to 
the editor of the papers in the town named. 


Farr Frances. —l. The 22nd June, 1868, fell on a 
Monday. The 30th March, 1872, on a Saturday. 2. 
Certainly, if they mutually respect one another. 


Tue Ancrent Mariners —1. The usual fashionable 
2. Wéara plait down the back. 3. The receipt 
was given last week. 


E. D. N.—The first step to take is to tell your mother 
ali about the matter, and then to be guided by her 
advice. She will do more to help you than all others, 


A. A. R. —The hair is lightauburn. Emma means 
“‘a nurse” Frank according to some autliorities “‘ free,” 
according to others.‘‘pold, ’ ‘' farce.” 


A. Popit’—It would take at least’ two years practising 
— aday to become moderately wait on the 


R. N: N.—He is a little clumsy, but he does not mesn 
to tease you. If you’are discreet he will be likely to 
Prop.s» Very soon. 


A»sxious To Kxow.—If the 
ia the ® tyice the. master is bound to PE “the weges, 
buint he doctor's bill unless he agreed to do 80. 


L. N.—Pay. no attention whatever to such idle talk. 
You are probably an ioteresting and attractive girl, and 
ua‘urally receive attention. 


Anxious Oxe.—1. Apply at a music-seller’s who deals 
in the instrument. 2. Quite good enough. 3. Write 
and make it up. 


A. G. F.—Keep it cut short, and wash with a mixture 
of.caritharidés and sweet oil, Any chemist will give 
— proportions. 

HM. A.>~The Portuguese language is generally 
spoken in -Brazil,-and is the court language. The 
Spaniards are~the Gemiuant ‘sade in the Arg Argentine 
Republic., 


Extpripa.—Try the following silvering. paste for 
platin :—Nitrate of silver,, one part; cyanide of 
potastium, three , atid sufficient water to form a 
paste -Apply to the articles with a rag. 


Fr. J. T—1. Keep the hands coveréd and put oatmeal 
ia the waterin ‘which they are washed. You cannot 
stret ‘h your fingers. 2, Kindly say what kind of 
punck. 

Eu1ya.—l. You had better send the dress to a 
cleaner’s. Dark trimming would look best. 2. Warm 
baths might be useful, but Turkish baths should not 
be taken except under ‘medical advice, 


Avoy.—Never was jet more fashionable than at pre- 
sent, and @ large number of jet trimmings are 
prepared with " tneluding Jetted —— = arte: jet 
drops, and jet embroidered fronts and panel: 


M. A.—Wool crape isa new material = summer 
dresses. It is exceedingly pretty in cream, pink, blue, 
aud «ther delicate tones, cual has the merit of falling in 
soft, graceful folds. 


J. C. T.—If the fomen $ of your dress be long and 
plain, the gloves shoul wnoverthem. If the 
sleeves be short, then o gloves should be just long 
encught to meet "them. 


E. C. J.—Fancifal little jackets of various descrip- 
tions are coming in vogue. They are usually of rich 
material, showily trimmed, and are particularly becom- 
ing to slight figures. 

A. D.—The young man ie rather frivolous and not 
worth your attention. You had better treat him here- 
after as a friendly acquaintance merely, and not regard 
him as a beau ora suitor. He is probably too young to 
be mp seriously. 


B. 8.—Small shot are not cast in moulds like 
bullets: but are made by dropping m melted lead from the 
top cf high towers called shot-towers. The lead of 
which they are made has a little arsenic mixed with it 
which makes it softer and causes it to take the 
form more ‘easily. _Wten — it is poured into 
moulds and made into bars, and these are hoisted up to 
the top of the ‘shot-tower. Sieoe shot-towers are as 
high as a church steeple; they have to be made much 
higher for making large shot than for making small 
abot. At the top of the tower is a furnace in w the 
lead is sgain melted, and it is then poured on to iron 
plates fu'l of little round holes, so d that the lead 
after going%through the holes fall down to the 
bottom of the tower. The shot are made round and 


= ah tained 























» Mane AnrTornette.—1l. Write to the editor of the 
4. Yes. 6. With = toss least oy frock inagich 


Bra. 2. Not at all. 3. Fair. 
ope: of Parliament. 6. Thanks for the 
7 We cannot oblige you. 


” NavomrY Emmiz.—l. Yes. 2. Give him in ease Soak the muslin, and 


8. If he is ready to k must live with 
unless you av “a rong grounds to 


ve very str to take the 


uch for you. 2. 
Dark brown. Te would aaatoh with-ed er blueor brown 
eyes. 3, The question has been repeatedly answered in 
previous numbers. 4. Brown.; 


Drwpror.—1. Certainly, if they are the result of her 
at the time of the 


Teoree, of ste states so 
deposit. 2 must make a will -if she wishes to 
row FA 


R.O.—1 We should prefer the post-office. 2. Yes. 


8. You would have to pass the examinations. a 
2, 
the uniformity of Ts col colour, 5, Live alto and =e in the world. . The x 


its lightness chiefi da the closeness of 


take plenty of exercise. 


, » ONE “SWEET GIRL GRADUATE.” 


We talked up upon the eae stair, 
light of morning on r face, 
The sunshine tangled in her hair. 
She stood a young, itotnate = Grace’ ; 
Wand that pf light bout - 7 head, 
An soft al er 
How fair she how wise, 
Tho’ I forget just what ‘ke said. 





I cols 5, evolu pa foment - , 
res, evolution, germs, hings, 
A-daow 4 monad of Phe dust 


. * Warmed in its heart the blood of kings ; 
But when it came to zvophytes, 
And those ms that were, 


strange, monstrous for: 
She scaled such speculative helghts-- 
My flounde:ing wits lost track of her. 


And wi half dazed and des: 
(My t was due at nine Bhtecn), 
I , resolved to know my fate, 
espite the'périod Miocen: 
* Dear, if, = love 7 set, 
Once and for the happy day!” 
She mentioned some dim cycle yet 
An hundred million years away.” 


So love's brief fairy tale was told? 
Well, not exactly, friend. You see, 

I knew her worth—the sterling gold 
Beneath her girlish try ; 

She rules her husband's home and lite 
Sweet, j ny Eloise ; 

Fond mother, sir, and medel wife, 
In spite of all the “ * Ologies. 


poled 


ie “pine of shel 


of hich 
or tach yo 


top of a te; bat they get most of their 





aie 
ing melted lead on “a 
anotber flat on 


8. F. G—‘Enid” is pronounced as a word of two 
syllables—E-nid—with * *e@” , and accented. 
it well in cold water, and 

ate of potash). Re- 
are very : 


Se the scientific nam active 
1 properties. and how 
‘ults of each of the -“ Rg ex! 


would require mor ber posbly 
pe i 2 chemist could furaiah. you with fe for- 
on. 


then use salts of lemon (bin 
member these salts 


wt} 
JaNNetra.— Runa matches should not recetve the 


way 
particular person, otherwise it ala poy tee ete endian nerally end unhappily. 
property of her husband and children, if | If the girl to wi om you reer is wot of age, her 


have a right to object to her present, 8 
tae noaostubamase’ed ker lover whe vise e clandestine 
ae onicanitodcinie araeiaiet al aa 





I s 
Brazil way We wianttned’ the wood tree, the 
mahogany, the cocoanut palm, and the caoutchouc. 


L. J. O—1. The climate of U y, of a=] 
Montevideo is the capital, is mild and healthful. 
language of the country is Spsnish. The form Se 
Government is in theory republican, but iu practice it 
has been a military tism There is a telegraph 
connection with Europe and North America by way of 
Rio de Janeiro, and also by way of Buenos Ayres and 
Chili 


Lavy E e.—Your © objection to your 
ithed; bee eat, ett 7 


Some of the brightestand greatest 1 hi late a oat 
ne yee t —— _— 


be indes ied, but we 
enougb ints you to appeal ea 
your parents in fayour of your rite eae Joey! 


Frepa Curstow.—1. The lines are ; fom a ‘poem by 
James Shicley the dramatist, a .con‘emporary of 
Shakespe are, entitled, “* All equal in the grave.” We 
append the stanza ecntaining th em :— , 

The nn goateasls wii on thy brow, 
un om death beast no mere) ne mighty deeds, 
® r now, 
Bee where re the vitor eg bleeds ; 


Only the be iy mw of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in thé dust. 
2. With respect to your other question see the notice 
about subscription at the foot of this column, 
M. D. D.—1. If you wish to get rid of dyspepsia, gi 


your stomach and brain less to do. To follow any a 
ticular wilt be useless—such as livirg on dry 


wit Peapiexep OnzE.—1. Not unless contracted Lscoord- bread or avy such stuff—as long as th: brain is in a 


to the laws of the German State 


“a “ruler. - Loutse, 


.". Ferdinand, 
bares uis, “defender of be le.” 3. Hair an innocent, 
the maker. 


“Prospect of having th not hy ar 


a < delicate texture. 4. Send it 
. Fatr writing. 


E. A. ane young man 


means to marry, and no prospect of 
He does not want to lose 


such a case the lady motu neta defence. cannot marry. eminent authority has 
dismiss him than to wait and give | ‘‘Keepa clear conscience, live temperately, regula, 


be better to 


up all hopes of a happy union with a more eligible | cleanly ; be ind 


G. O.—Go to your relatives or nearest friends. Do 


not be persuaded to come totbis city with a view of 
becoming an actress. You could not 5 coplerment, 


constant state of excitement. Take plenty of a 
and a goodly amount of sleep ; let your recreation be 

light wind i eat wmoderetoly, slowly, and of 

whatever dish that does not posi ive with 

you. Above all, banish all thoughts pa ” the subject of 

oo Le ge for if you are constantl, thinking and 

> hane in ba te most agsravated forms. As an 
remaked on the su 


ustrious. too, but avoid excess 
as in all other things.” 2. The prominence of your 
‘blades appears to be a = defect, for 


shoulder-! 
which no remedy can be recommended. 








and would be 


very sure to isto 

than any you have known. ort the porch ony 

akon your trends Ho we not bey’ to ution you | Welly er Gesteels One chilling ant Bote 
‘0 

from your home. eee ae Sarat Tey to got ¥ = Sees Se . 

employment in a respectable famil 





R. M A.—The tea plant is an e 
which when cultivated is kept pruned so th 






erally 
fhe ants yield when three years old 
most leaves whén about ten years old. 


in May; "ihe third in ‘June 


test) in Ai t. Bach 
rep aR a 









round his 












vealed shrub which 
when wild grows from twenty-five to oy SS a = 


less than tix fect. phe peed opt 


Att Back NompBers. Parts and VoLumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 









. NOTICE.—Part a4, Ni 
ome, eon: Also i 





Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.O. 



















ye iia Speck and 
rte eer ane | daeea Lane 












the chanccs are that you will- 






ness 
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tit. We caprot urdertake to return rejected manu- 








Latins | Patios bs the © , at 8 
@ODF. 








34, Strand, 
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